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“All day my soul hath been cutting swiftly into the 
great space of the subtle, unspeakable deep, driven by 
wind after wind of heavenly melody. The very inner 
spirit and essence of all songs hath blown upon me in 
quick gusts, like the breath of passion, and sailed me into 
a sea of vast dreams, whereof each wave is at once a 
vision and a melody.” 


Time and the world are tardy paymasters. So long have 
both dealt with the adjustment of compensation for genius and 
greatness that both are wary in making settlement until they 
are absolutely sure what reward shall be meted out to every 
claimant. As a rule no bright stars loom out when genius dies, 
but later, when the arbiters of reward have fixed compensa- 
tion, brilliant luminaries blaze in the sky, so every one may see. 

It is poor consolation for a struggling genius to trudge 
through a lifetime, singing his songs from the by-ways, with 
no one to listen. The shout from the multitude, when he is 
long since dead, and the glitter of his marble monument in the 
afternoon sun, cure none of his heart-aches, nor will these buy 
bread for his hungry children. Greatness and genius must be 
measured by an exacting rule, ere the Goddess of Reward can 
place the crown upon the head where it justly belongs. 

Of these truths we have no fitter example than that ex- 
hibited in the life of Sidney Lanier. His was a life of strug- 
gle, with the barest recognition of the glory and genius that 
shone about him. The man, like others of his type, must have 
been conscious of his poetic power. After all, the poet is the 
best critic of poetic expression. His inborn instinct, taste, and 
temperament, tell him the difference between finished and 
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unfinished verse. It may not be his trained eye that catches a 
glimpse of the sparks of genius, as they tingle from poetic 
lines, but his soul responds to these as they appear, or rejects 
the passages that are uninspired. 

Lanier’s life, therefore, must have been all the sadder 
because of his very consciousness of the excellent work he was 
doing and the tardy recognition he received at the hands of the 
restless, unsympathetic public. But for his musical talents he 
would have been practically unknown during his brief career. 
The playing of his beloved flute was so artistically beautiful 
that the listening crowd clapped its hands in applause and 
made him a well known figure in Brooklyn, New York and 
3altimore, where his musical talents were most observed and 
appreciated. He had gone out into the marshlands around 
Macon, Georgia, and listened to the silver note of the swamp 
robin. Its notes of intense beauty enthused his very soul. 
Bringing his flute, master of music that he was, Lanier learned 
to duplicate the swamp robin’s song and when he played this 
strange music to his northern audiences, music fresh from the 
dewy summer-time of the South, the people who listened 
were enthused with its wild, weird notes. And for his music 
the master was honored and made for himself a place among 
gentle people which was pleasing to a nature like his. 

But during his lifetime Lanier’s great work—his poetry— 
was signally negiected and unappreciated. In various maga- 
zines had appeared his now famous lyrics, but no ane ap- 
plauded them—no one even gave them passing notice. The 
disappointment must have cut deep into the poetic soul, for 
the singer was cognizant how much inspiration he had poured 
into these simple, but matchless songs. 

When he went to Brunswick and his artist eye looked upon 
the vast stretches of the marshes of Glynn, his greatest poem 
came into his soul like the inroar of a mighty wave. Here was 
the beauty of sky and air and sea, of marsh and bird and shore, 
of humility and greatness, poverty and wealth and that name- 
less vastness of space which always lures the soul. Thousands 
had looked upon this same picture for hundreds of years, but 
to these thousands the picture was commonplace, dull and rude. 
It required the poetic eye to see its charm and the poetic pen 
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of Sidney Lanier to change this commonplace marsh into one 
of the most wonderful pictures of beauty in the English lan- 
guage, for the Marshes of Glynn will live with the best of all 
modern poems. 

He went out in the early morning on the shore at Fernan- 
dina, saddened not only with the poverty which had followed 
his every footstep, but now burdened with that darker enemy 
of disease, which was closing in upon the little remnant of 
vitality which was left him. The sun came up out of a calm 
ocean, flooded the back-lying marshes and live-oak forests 
with light and warmth and out of this morning of sorrow grew 
his wonderful poem of Sunrise. Into its lines he wove the web 
and woof of his clear sighted faith and his love of the simple, 
beautiful things of nature. Sunrise at the time was hardly 
noticed and yet in his last days Lanier had sent it to one of 
his closest friends, Geo. Westfeld, with the priceless message, 
that he accept it as a last gift of what Lanier considered his 
best work. That one message immortalizes the poem and 
endears it forever to every lover of the Master’s songs. 

The poetry of Sidney Lanier is more distinctly southern 
than that of any other of our singers. The secret of his 
originality comes from his love of, and his living near to 
nature. Like the great Audubon, the summer woods to him 
were like some vast cathedral through whose aisles came the 
music of bird and beetle and the sorrowful song of the wind. 
To him the sea was one vast unexplained mystery, full of life, 
passion, anger, peace and awe. It was like some living thing, 
alive with intelligence and, perchance, a soul, a magical, mys- 
tical thing, whose activities his trained mind could never un- 
derstand. On the uplands the cornfields were like armies that 
stood with banners flying; in the meadow by-ways he found 
all the wonderful things he so beautifully wove into his famous 
poem Symphony and in the twilight there came to him those 
mystic phantoms and the silent touch of an absent hand which 
he painted in An Evening Song. 


“Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 
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Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands. 

O night! divorce our sun and sky apart 
Never our lips, our hands.” 


The moral trend in Lanier’s poetry was largely concealed 
by its artistic craftsmanship. The average student of his work, 
enthused by its artistic beauty, forgets, in a measure, the 
strong thread of religious sentiment and purity which per- 
vades all he wrote. And yet after reading, there settles upon 
the soul of the reader that calm, dispassionate moral influ- 
ence, as an uplift for good, which time, nor change can dis- 
place. In a few lines, embodied in one of his Johns Hopkins 
lectures he fixes this truth: 

“Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravishing combina- 
tion of tender curves and spheric softness that ever stood for 
woman ; yet if the lip has a certain fullness that hints of the 
flesh, if the brow be insincere, if in the minutest particular the 
physical beauty suggests a moral ugliness—that sculptor— 
unless he be portraying a moral ugliness for a moral purpose— 
may as well give over his marble for paving stones.” 

This passage from his lecture on Art sets up his moral 
standard for poetic beauty, a standard which the poet main- 
tained in every line of his work. In the Marshes of Glynn he 
paints a picture of sinuous beauty, which critics have con- 
demned and yet this passage is as pure as the sea-washed sands 
about which he wrote: 


“Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering band 
Of the sand beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds of the 
land. 


Inward and outward to northward and southward the beach lines 
linger and curl 

As a silver wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm 
sweet limbs of a girl.” 


In Alfred Lyall’s splendid life of Tennyson a wonderful 
picture is painted of the threatening cloud of religious doubt 
which came over the English singer and blurred his hitherto 
moral vision. He questioned the worth of prayers, altars, 
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churches, creeds, sacrifices, and all tears of penitents since the 
world began. If there be a great God of mercy why is there 
planted in the heart of man the never failing instinct to sin— 
the turning away from right to what is always wrong—why 
this sin inheritance in every human soul? If there be a great 
God of tenderness why the endless grief with which the 
world is filled—the poverty, want and destitution; suffering 
men, women and children; pain of hunger, disease and crime; 
the cries, the groans and the sobs of the friendless—why all 
of this in a beautiful world made and governed by a spotless 
God? 

Our poet of the marshes and the sea never questioned the 
orthodoxy of a fundamental religion which suffused a wonder- 
ful world with its wonderful beauty and teaching. He gazed 
on the beauty of the external world ; the green hills, the dreamy 
summer, the wood music and the laughing sea; then he looked 
within—at the beauty of the soul, and found a trace of man’s 
kinship to God—a trace of immortality. Faint echoes of this 
he heard in low, mysterious music; he felt it and lived it in 
the simple love which holds two hearts as one. As the still 
lagoon, cut off from its mother, the sea, hears the thunder of 
waves upon the distant shore, and feels its imprisonment and 
separation, so his soul was cognizant of its kinship to im- 
mortality, and the vision was so clear as never to obscure the 
moral beauty of his verse. 

But there was another side to the life of Sidney Lanier 
which made him the most tolerant of men and the bravest un- 
der the most trying conditions. Great moral strength and the 
most catholic spirit formed a major part of his wonderful na- 
ture. This side of Lanier is clearly told in one of his letters 
in which he says: 

“The man who is to write or to read the poetry of the 
future, may have a mere thread for his biceps, yet he shall be 
strong enough to handle hell; he shall play ball with the earth, 
and albeit his stature may be no more than a boy’s he shall still 
be taller than the great redwoods of the California; his height 
shall be the height of great resolution, and love, and faith, and 
beauty, and knowledge, and subtle meditation; his head shall 
be forever among the stars.” 
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There is the breadth and scope of the man’s outlook, which 
same spirit he has so beautifully expressed in this famous 
passage from the Marshes of Glynn: 


“Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 
Ye spread and span, like the catholic man, who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain.” 


Sidney Lanier’s spirit was the spirit of restlessness, that 
clear mark of genius, which the lives of so many poets have 
verified. Shelley, Keats and Byron, Rossetti, William Morris, 
and our own immortal Poe, all felt its power and were helpless 
to resist. First a teacher, then the law, lecturer on art, writer 
of a guide book on Florida, finally a settled musician and a 
writer of songs, such was the main trend and experience in his 
activities, through a poverty smitten life of many disappoint- 
ments. 


Cl 


But above all disappointments a 
above the din of earthly noise and fixed his eye and ear on a 


ar note of hope rang out 


kind of realized immortality. This thread of hopefulness 
under the duress of financial trial, we find running through all 
of his letters, especially those to his wife. Somehow, amid the 
deepest gloom, he was able to see a ray of light ahead. I some- 


times think Lanier was cognizant of his poetic and musical 
talent and that this knowledge, unconsciously, lifted him upon 
a plane akin to immortality. 

When God made childhood he took of the sunshine and the 
clear light of stars, the coloring of flowers and their perfume, 
the faith of all ages and the cheerfulness of birds. Into these 
he wove a soul of love and innocence and trust and behold we 
have the creator’s finest worl 

The master of the marshes was ever a child, a child in 
faith and trust and innocence, and, withal, a child in hope- 
fulness, even amid the pitfalls of misfortune, into which he 
was so often drawn. 














Rhetoric in the Graduate School 


James RovutTH 
Tulane University 


With all the vast and complicated machinery devised to 
teach young America how to write, the English style of our 
iverage college graduate remains the joke of the literary world. 
"he other day a venerable college president, who in an earlier 
day held a chair of English, said, as he picked up an article 
signed with a German name, “This man writes English too well 

be an American.” As a matter of fact, the man probably 
learned the tongue in Germany, or in England. Why is it that 

th all our machinery of rhetoric, machinery that has enabled 
to turn out essays and stories far more nearly perfect than 
hose of old England in outline, we are yet, from our freshmen 
distinctly infantile in our grasp of the elusive English 
liom. I do not refer to strange idioms that may come from 
inkpot of a writer like Hardy or Gissing, who has lived 
ith country folk, or plain city people, people among whom 
trange idioms best survive. I refer to the ordinary idiom of 
e average literate Englishman. 

The subject is comprehensive ; but one phase of it is fairly 

r. The language of our cultivated classes is the language 
only of their parents but also of their school teachers. 

nd the language of the teachers is, under present day condi- 
ms, very often the language of the undergraduate college, 
lere they received certain applications of the polishing brush 

were labeled Bachelor or Master, in plain English an 
lept, in Arts. This consideration brings us at once to the 
eart of our problem, the college teacher of rhetoric. Who 
he? Why does he teach? And why rhetoric? 

The present writer has no statistics at hand to determine the 
general character of the college rhetorician. It is doubtful if 
such statistics could be collected. But a fairly wide acquaint- 
nce with teachers in a profession which happens to be his 
own, seems sufficient ground for a confident generalization to 
the effect that of the men today teaching freshmen rhetoric, 

1 average of one out of ten, or something like that, started out 
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in life with the intention of teaching rhetoric of any sort as a 
profession. To the other nine it is a necessary evil. They 
were trained as grammarians, philologists, more frequently 
and more vaguely as professors of literature, whatever that 
may mean. But an average of one out of the number already 
indicated, or something like that, will confess to you that he 
loves rhetoric, that the science or art of rhetoric is the real 
passion of his life. In fact most of the other nine, if you 
suggest a career in the field of rhetoric, will smile at you. It 
is like being a veterinary surgeon, or something else honorable 
but a bit humble, when every ambitious medical man is sup- 
posed to aspire to a “higher” specialty, say cancer, or children’s 
diseases, or research in general. 

A part of this objection to rhetoric comes from the lower 
emotions, and is nothing but a sublimated expression of what 
is in reality the fear of drudgery. For nobody, not even the 
most enthusiastic, will venture to dispute the statement that 
correcting essays is not, and can never be, free from a large 
and often appalling amount of drudgery. And it is not diffi- 
cult for a fairly reasonable man to argue himself into a sincere 
belief that a terror of tedium is really a species of exalted am- 
bition for the “higher” callings, philology or literature, which 
incidentally do not require so much correcting of papers and 
offer more opportunity for the picking out of chance dis- 
coveries for publication as by-products in the preparation of 
lectures or class work. 

Furthermore it must be admitted that it is more agreeable 
to sit down with a class of intelligent college boys or girls and 
interpret the greatest masters of all days, coming into contact 
only with first rate writing, than it is to read day after day 
the tenth rate composition of those same boys and girls, with 
the reasonable expectation that the continuous reading of 
sophomoric English will in time have a subtle and degenerating 
influence upon such English style as the instructor himself may 
originally have possessed. 

Another drawback in the career of the college rhetorician 
is a very serious one, upon which we can only touch lightly 
here, as it is an administrative and not a specialist’s problem. 
Fortunately the remedy is simple. The facts are graphically 
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set forth in the “Report on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching,” drawn up and issued by a joint committee of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, in December of 1913. I quote 
a few sentences, every word of which is sufficient to make the 
college rhetorician writhe: 

“The average number of words written by a single pupil 
weekly is for college freshman classes about 650” (page 3). 

To train the number of pupils usually assigned the teacher 
would “for manuscript reading alone,” require “two and one- 
half times the safe limit of physical endurance (page 3). 

Colleges report that instructors in English “wear out, suffer 
from indigestion and nervous exhaustion, lose their efficiency, 
impair their eyesight, become the prey of shattered nerves, 
break down and find their way to the hospital or cemetery, 
because of ‘killing’ work in English composition.” 

Another evil that the report might doubtless have included, 
except for the fact that it is an unmeasurable quantity, is the 
mental anguish of any decently constituted teacher who has to 
do inefficient work, to “skimp” his work against his will, in 
order to get it done at all. 

But enough of these Jeremiads of the teachers. The prob- 
lems are acute. But they are solvable. At any rate they are 

our present problem. While they explain in very large 
measure the reluctance of scholars to choose rhetoric as a pro- 
fession, and may in part explain the poor character of so much 

the work that passes under the name of rhetoric, they do 
t, I believe, get at the root of the matter. 
There is, after all, a great deal in giving a dog a bad name, 
rhetoric is suffering from the blind and traditional con- 
mpt of those who are forced to teach it. And this contempt 
genuine and intellectual, and has no immediate relation to 
merely physical repulsion felt towards drudgery. “A mere 
etorician” is a serious slvr in the work-a-day world, but it 
come to imply an even more serious slur in the college 


( 


rid. 
This attitude of contempt is due in large measure to the 
fact that under present conditions a man cannot rise to the top 


in rhetoric, because, if we may be permitted the bull, rhetoric 
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has no top. There are, to put the matter plainly, few com- 
fortable chairs, with comfortable salaries. And where there 
are heads of departments of rhetoric, they are apt, in their 
official capacity, to be administrative officers, directing an army 
of instructors, business heads rather than rhetorical scholars. 
There is today no recognized science of rhetoric fit for the 
august company of philology, ethnology, archeology, and their 
resplendent sisters of the natural sciences. There is not any- 
where in Germany, England or America, the lands where the 
study of English flourishes, a single journal of serious scientific 
pretensions devoted to rhetoric. There are teachers’ journals 
which publish articles for teachers of rhetoric, but not articles 
for rhetorical scholars. And of the philological ‘journals, of 
which there are about a dozen dealing with English philology, 
not one habitually, or frequently, prints articles dealing with 
rhetorical science. In all probability there are no such articles 
to print. 

In the last twenty years there has grown up with marvelous 

} 


rapidity a new branch of study, the history of criticism. Now 


the history of criticism, in the last analysis, is nothing but the 
history of rhetorical principles. It is the history of what men 
have thought literature ought to be. And what men think 
literature ought to be is precisely rhetoric and nothing else. 
It is higher rhetoric, not rhetoric as ordinarily taught in 
the college. But it is, just the same, rhetoric. But does it 
call itself such? Not at all. In one great university, a man 


who has risen to distinction in this field, held recently a chair 


of comparative literature. iniversities the science is 
classed as philology. But as rhetoric, which is exactly what 
it is, never! 

How different was the opinion of the renaissance concern- 
ing this, one of the most ancient of sciences, the foundations 
of which were laid by Aristotle himself. When Filelfo re- 
turned to Italy after sitting at the feet of Chrysoloras, he must 
have been much moved at the comparatively benighted condi- 
tion of his native land. The dark ages still slumbered above 
it, or at best a sombre twilight which never quite went out in 
Italy, but which was in itsel 


gloomy enough to depress an 
d Filelfo do? Did he teach 


enlightened soul. What then d 
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philology, or “literature,” or any brand of kultur? What he 
did was to lecture on Greek and Latin rhetoric. And we are 
told that his lectures upon the classics consisted—apart from 
the mere teaching of the ancient tongues—in explanations of 
the beauties of individual passages and of the rhetorical struc- 
ture of the writings. The same process was pursued by other 
great teachers of the Italian renaissance. The renaissance 
began, in part at least, with rhetoric. And though Italian 
literature had an earlier start, it was after the day of the rhe- 
icians, not before, that the great mass of Italian renaissance 






literature came into being. And it was from the same source 
hat the inspiration came, either directly or through the Eliza- 
than renaissance critics, for that great English renaissance 
it culminated with Shakespeare. And yet we today despise 
hetoric or regard it as a stepping stone to higher philological 
ireers. We have turned back from the enthusiastic creative 
rit of the renaissance to the editorial philology of Alexan- 
ria. There is no disrespect intended here towards any part 
philology. In fact rhetoric itself is a branch of philology. 

it is a living branch. And some of the editorial, and even 

me of the historical, branches strike some of us as dead 
But to return to the ambitious young man sitting contempt- 
usly in his rhetorical chair watching for his first chance at 
iilology or “literature.” Can we imagine a Filelfo explaining 
beauties of Homer’s construction, perhaps watching his 

ils write Greek, Latin, and Italian imitations of Homer, 

| occasionally doing it well 





can we imagine this man long- 
for the time when he can devote his life to re-editing 
Homer? Or can we imagine a Greek of the later period, who 
id perhaps listened to the inspired accents of some contempo- 
rary Isocrates, saying to himself that that sort of thing was 
pretty good as a start, but after all served only as a stepping 
tone to real philology such as they taught at Alexandria! 
Before we can have enthusiastic rhetoricians as a class, we 
must revive the science of rhetoric. It is a glorious tradition, 
ming down to us from the Greeks, from Quintilian, from the 
Italians of the renaissance, from the essays of Sidney, Dryden 
and Coleridge, and the treatises of Whateley and Campbell to 
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our own Adams Sherman Hill. And to its ancient territory of 
doctrine has recently been added the new and splendid province 
of the history of criticism, while the rapid multiplication of 
new types of writing in our daily papers has already added to 
the science as a whole a number of regions which are today, for 
purposes of practical instruction, claimed by the schools of 
journalism, but which, for the study of rhetorical theory, can- 
not be dissociated from the ancient science of the theory of 
composition. 

But let us come to the practical issue. Are we to have post- 
graduate schools of rhetoric, not merely higher normal schools 
to teach teachers of rhetoric, but schools of theoretical and re- 
search scholarship, which may become the repositories of 
critical traditions and judges in the matter of critical theory 
and practice? 

The establishment of such post-graduate work in the sub- 
ject would be simple by reason of the fact that it is not an 
ideal but, for various reasons, a pressing necessity. The newly 
made doctor of philosophy of a mighty American post-gradu- 
ate school who wrote to a college for a job and signed himself 
“Yours respectively,” only illustrates one of the lower needs 
of rhetoric for post-graduates. The clumsy, chaotic, and often 
almost unreadable form of many, we might almost say of 
most, Ph. D. theses further emphasizes the graduate student’s 
need for rhetoric. And that need is apparent not only in the 
graduate students of the English departments. For the stu- 
dents of all departments write theses, frequently in more or 
less bad English; and students of all departments will later 
lecture in English, or in what passes for English, to hundreds, 
in the course of years to thousands, of innocent undergradu- 
ates, who unconsciously imitate the English of their instruc- 
tors, while ostensibly absorbing only the substance of their 
lectures. 

Again, though the graduate student in English may safely 
be assumed to possess a passably good style of written and 
spoken English, how many of them really know anything about 
the general principles of the rhetoric they are so soon, and 
usually so reluctantly, to teach, How many a teacher of 
freshman rhetoric has read through Campbell’s Philosophy 
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of Rhetoric, or looked seriously into his Whateley, not to speak 
of Quintilian’s /nstitutes, or Aristotle’s Poetics, or Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, or any of the other great master works of 
his own craft. Perhaps if he knew something of these works, 
his desire to pass upward into “literature,” his eager anticipa- 
tion of the day when he would turn all his rhetoric over to an 
assistant, would be cooled. 

There would certainly in many cases be great persuasive 
powers for the doctor of philosophy in English in the percep- 
tion of a chair of rhetoric somewhere ahead of him, as com- 
fortably endowed as any other chair, and requiring of its 
occupant no more drudgery than is inseparable from any 
teaching. To the genius, of course, these things may not 
apply. It is folly to conceive of a Puttenham, a Campbell, a 
Whateley, a Blair, or an Adams Sherman Hill led into the 
pursuit of their science by the comfortable upholstery, financial 
or other, of a professorial chair. But we are considering now 
the average professor, not the rare man of a century. 

Above all these considerations looms the final great possi- 
bility, the one that after all perhaps counts most, that rhetoric 
may, on renewed investigation, turn out to be, in itself, and by 
reason of its service to mankind, a science as valuable as the 
other pure and applied sciences, apart, for the moment, from 
all collegiate or school problems. 

That the natural sciences, astronomy and chemistry for 
example, are pursued chiefly in our universities and not pri- 
vately is due to the social organization of our country. For 
they are not in themselves intrinsically pedagogic in character. 
Can the same be said of rhetoric? Its first great exponent, 
Aristotle, was a teacher, it ‘s true, but he was also the greatest 
of scientists. If rhetoric can so stand alone in the scheme of 
human knowledge, it belongs in the post-graduate school on a 
par with other sciences ; which is to say there should be such a 
thing as a graduate degree in rhetoric. If it cannot stand alone, 
and is useful only as an accessory study, or a collection of 
pedagogic maxims, then it can only be regarded as one of the 
minor studies, what Sidney called a “serving science,” honor- 
able, but intrinsically and inevitably humbler in character 
than its at present more highly placed sister sciences. In either 
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case, however, a more serious pursuit of rhetoric in the gradu- 
ate school would inevitably result in the long run in a more 
intelligent interest in English style among teachers, and super- 
ior capacity to teach boys and girls how an effective style may 
be acquired. And it would do much towards inducing men to 
regard rhetoric as the honorable employment of a lifetime, 
without which sentiment it is doubtful if much really good 
teaching of rhetoric can be done. 

















Walks and Ways in Weimar 


Pau EMERSON TITSWORTH 
Alfred University 


“Weimar!” There was a grinding of brakes, and the train 
came to a full stop punctuated by a jerk. An unimposing, not 
to say grimy, station with the ordinary German accessories of 
multiplicity of signs, severe-looking officials, a sprinkling of 
soldiers, old peasant women with seamed countenances and 
with baskets on heads, trim dandies with canes and blond 
moustaches, the rattle of baggage trucks, the cries of em- 
ployees, and through it all the boy with beer and sandwiches 
weaving his way securely in and out, formed an unforgettable 
picture. And this was Weimar, the city of Goethe and Schiller 
and of the diminutive court of Duke Carl August! Weimar 
had been to me a city of dreams, of quaint beings in eighteenth 
century powder and crinoline whose movements were more of 
1 glide than a walk, of towering figures whose faces reflected 
light from diviner spheres, of incomparable lovers with incom- 
parable songs of yearning, delight, and despair—Titania and 
her fairy court dancing in moonlit glades had been a bit more 
real—all this, unstained by the soot of actuality, Weimar had 
meant to me. This evidence, so suddenly presented, of its ma- 
terial and, in spots, unvarnished existence gave me a start. 

It was a beautiful summer evening that I first caught a 
glimpse of the little city itself, with its array of red roofs, 
steeples and towers, backed and flanked by gently sloping hill- 
sides that stretched away to wooded tops and which bore on 
their broad backs cloaks of soft colors woven in geometrical 
designs. Ripening, golden grain, luxuriant grass, patches of 
snowy white as of buckwheat in blossom, fields of ochre earth 
fresh upturned, each in its own square or rectangle, gave the 
countryside the appearance of having been laid out with an eye 
to artistic effect. The slanting rays of the sun shed a mist of 
mellow gold over the scene which, mingling with the hallowing 
radiance of a storied past, warmed the heart at once to the 
little old place. 

Weimar lacks the quaintness of house and street which de- 
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lights the senses in Nuremberg ; it possesses almost no imposing 
public buildings or striking monuments such as one meets on 
every hand in Munich; it lacks the trimness, size, and modern- 
ity of Berlin. The untutored visitor, who walks its streets and 
regards its shop windows with their display of plaques, minia- 
ture busts, photographs, and postcards—like grasshoppers for 
number—of always the same persons and buildings, might 
easily guess, however, that this town of unimposing exterior 
is nevertheless a spot of more than usual importance. “As big 
as this supper-plate is Weimar,” remarked my hostess answer- 
ing my query how best to reach the places of interest. The 
comparison was not inapt. After Paris and London with their 
great distances, the German city was a huddle of doll-houses. 
“Alles ist unglaublich eng,’ wrote Hebbel. The houses and 
tombs of its great, its museums and its galleries, its palaces 
and its cottages jostled each other in disconcertingly close 
quarters. All things lacked isolation to give them a proper 
setting. The exterior of Weimar’s shrines can be viewed in a 
two-hours’ walk, but it is like stuffing with over rich food: 
deliberateness is essential to adequate digestion. When I had 
strolled for an hour along a Parisian boulevard intent upon 
seeing Notre Dame, my mental appetite had been duly whetted 
by anticipation so that by the time my eyes did finally fall upon 
the truncated towers of the venerable cathedral, I was quite 
ready to relish the view. Quite otherwise was it in Weimar. 
Walking along an angular street, I suddenly came face to face 
with an unpretentious tablet anouncing that Frederick Schiller 
had lived in this house, and then, almost at the next turn, I was 
confronted by Goethe’s dwelling, and a bit farther I found 
myself before the uninteresting-looking, weather-beaten ducal 
castle. It fairly took my breath away to come thus unexpect- 
edly into such close physical contact with the habitations of 
men who by position and ability were men apart. 

The uncomfortable sense of the spatial smallness of this 
Thuringian city soon dissolves into a sensation akin to that 
which Moses felt in the presence of the burning bush. Quiet 
forces, energized by the personalities of a Goethe, a Schiller, a 
Wieland, a Herder, and a Liszt, have gone abroad from this 
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spot to make human life on its thought and feeling side more 
rich and more wholesome. 

Weimar finally gripped my affections in this wise: I was 
accustomed to walk in the Belvedere Allee under the blossom- 
ing lindens to get the perfume fresh with the morning dew and 
to listen to the organ-like music of the bees at their fragrant 
task. Thus surrounded I became suddenly conscious of living 
in a different world, one remote from that of bargain and argu- 
ment, one where dwelt a great peace. From that moment Wei- 
mar and its significance became an indwelling, living presence 
with me. My imagination played over the past bringing into 
relief from out the shadows of the years the figures of its great 
but very human personalities. In this mood and with fancy un- 
limbered I extended my walks into the neighboring Park which 
Goethe himself had laid out along the mysterious and sombre 
Ilm. Shady and sinuous paths enticed me ever on, stretches of 
dew-gemmed greensward, scene of many a courtly merry-mak- 
ing, lay about me, and yonder, set in the edge of a small grove, 
Goethe’s Gartenhaus peered at me like a kindly face from out 
a ruff of lush green. In this little cottage with its queer, high 
roof, and, in the midst of Spartan simplicity, the poet lived 
seven happy and productive years. Over the place hover 
memories of them, the first which he spent in Weimar, when 
he was taking up his life work with abounding hope and con- 
fidence in himself and with friends and honors beyond the 
hopes of other young commoners of his years. In striking con- 
trast with his fellow-countrymen of the time who liked to shut 
themselves up in stuffy rooms, Goethe revelled in the out-of- 
doors in all kinds of weather. Often would he roll himself in 
his long coat and sleep in the open unmindful of cold and wet. 
This intimacy with nature in all its moods made him one of its 
most sympathetic poet-interpreters, and it formed a basis for 
his lifelong study of science, in particular of botany. 

Goethe is not the only “genius” of the Park, however. As 
I walked toward the town I came upon a statue of Franz Liszt 
and a few steps beyond, on the very fringe of the city, the 
dwelling where the great Hungarian pianist lived from 1869 to 
1886. The master loved Weimar and was an intimate friend 
of two of its grand dukes, Carl Frederick and Carl Alexander. 
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Weimar’s second artistic renaissance centered about the person- 
ality and genius of Liszt as did its first about Goethe. By his 
presence in the little city and by his activity as conductor of 
court concerts and orchestra, he made Weimar one of the chief 
musical centers of Europe and shed upon it the brilliant after- 
glow of its classic day. To him and to Weimar the world owes 
its introduction to Richard Wagner. When this composer was 
all but unknown, his music unappreciated, and he himself a 
fugitive for participating in the revolution of 1848 in Dresden, 
Liszt discerned the merit of the young man’s scores and had 
the courage to give before the ultra-critical audience of the 
historic court theater some of Wagner’s earliest works. Under 
these circumstances Tannhiuser, which had failed-in Dresden, 
gained its first success and Lohengrin made its first public ap- 
pearance. The reception accorded the latter opera was at first 
cool but it gained appreciation after several representations. 
Tannhduser, on the contrary, was greeted at the outset with 
wildest enthusiasm. Fleeing from the angry Saxon govern- 
ment, Wagner was in temporary hiding in Weimar during 
practice on the latter piece. As he did not dare to stay to be 
present at its public performance, he witnessed one of the re- 
hearsals from a hidden box. That he was deeply affected by 
this sympathetic and daring tribute to him and to his art at a 
time when the world was a structure of cards rapidly tumbling 
about his ears is evidenced by his own words anent the oc- 
casion: “All that I had felt while 
me, he (Liszt) felt as he directe 


nerating that music within 
all that I had wished to 
express as I was writing it down, he uttered in producing it. 
Marvellous! Through the love of this rarest of friends I 


o¢ 
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gained in the very moment when I was becoming homeless the 
real and long-desired home for my art which I had sought in 
vain elsewhere.” Liszt was indefatigable in his efforts to 
educate the public to an appreciation of Wagner’s music, and 
it was through him that Grand Duke Carl Alexander became 
an ardent supporter of Germany’s greatest composer. In 1872 
Wagner writes of his gratitude to Weimar and its grand duke 
—and between the lines we can read the name of Franz Liszt 
written large: “Next to my royal benefactor (King Lewis II 
of Bavaria), Carl Alexander is the first German prince to have 
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graciously perceived the significance of my groping efforts 
and in no uncertain terms to have declared himself ready to 
sacrifice for their accomplishment.” 

Many stories—one is tempted to say myths—of Liszt and 
the «aemory of his kindly, magnetic personality with its idio- 
syncrasies cling in the minds of those still living who have seen 
him, have held converse with him, or perhaps have been fortu- 
nate enough to be his pupils, and to them Weimar without 
Liszt is as unthinkable as Weimar without Goethe and 
Schiller. 

No visitor bent on re-living the scenes from Weimar’s great 
drama, will fail to pass along the Belvedere Allee, beneath the 
rows of chestnut trees that Goethe had set out, to Castle Belve- 
dere, a summer residence of the dukes, on a low hill overlook- 
ing the city. In the park surrounding the castle is the diminu- 
tive natural theater executed after Goethe’s plan, where many 
a dramatic frolic was indulged in or serious drama produced 
under the poet’s guidance by the members of the court. Nor 
will the initiated visitor neglect to follow the little river Ilm 
in its windings to Tiefurt with its tiny palace and beautiful 
grounds, the summer home of the Duchess Anna Amalia. A 
niece of Frederick the Great and imbued with the enlighten- 
ment of the Prussian court, she is the one to whom Weimar and 
Germany owe an initial impulse toward the enlightenment and 
idealism of the golden age of German literature. The park 
about Castle Tiefurt used likewise to be the scene of many a 
pastoral court revel with Goethe as reveller-in-chief. 

The houses of Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe are 
still standing in Weimar and are maintained with intelligent 
and loving care. The dwelling where Goethe lived from 1782 
until his death in 1832 possesses a two-fold interest: it is the 
abode of one of earth’s immortals, and it shows us what a Ger- 
man nobleman’s home at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was like. At the rear is the quaintest and most charming 
of old-fashioned gardens. Reverent hands keep it as Goethe 
used to see it when he walked its paths, breathed its fragrance, 
and reveled in the beauties of flower and leaf. Visitors are 
now allowed only a peep into it because of the vandalism of 
some of their tribe. While the interior of the house is re- 
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markable for the extreme simplicity of its furnishings, it is a 
veritable museum of curios, etchings, paintings, majolica ware, 
coins, medals, minerals, plants, fossils, skeletons—a totality 
eloquent of Goethe’s devotion to science and of the breadth of 
his interests ranging from Chinese literature to scientific 
weather observation. His study, a room more simply fur- 
nished even than the others, not only has no objects of art or 
curios but no curtains, carpet, or sofa and only stiff, uninviting 
chairs, a few reference works in the book case, some maps and 
charts on the walls, and the ordinary, old-fashioned writing 
materials on the tables. Goethe would have nothing about him 
as he worked that might turn his attention from the business 
at hand. Save for the cheery morning sun that crept in through 
the two small windows and the genial memories the room 
would have seemed cold and forbidding. In a trice my mind 
jumped the eighty-odd years since the passing of the master 
and I seemed to see the stately form clad in its long redingote 
and white neckcloth, the hands clasped behind the back, pacing 
up and down the room as Goethe was wont to do while dictat- 
ing to his amanuenses. Even the custodians seemed to feel the 
presence for they went about with noiseless tread and spoke 
only in low tones. 

In 1839, when Goethe’s grandsons went away to school 
and their mother, Ottilie von Goethe, went to Vienna to live, 
the old house was closed and left to dust and spiders and the 
lingering fragrance of faded memories. It seemed as if the 
place and its furnishings wished to sleep and to dream until a 
worthier time should need them for its life. Only for a few 
weeks did it later witness the last glimmer of the olden days 
when Frau Ottilie and her sons, Walter and Wolfgang, re- 
turned for a brief period to pass their last days. In 1885 the 
Goethe family became extinct with the death of Walter, by 
whose will the property was put into the hands of Grand 
Duchess Sophie to be administered for the state. At once 
structural repairs were undertaken, and the venerable house 
was restored as nearly as possible to the condition of Goethe’s 
life-time and thrown open to the public. 

In greatest contrast to the Goethe museum with its abund- 
ance of relics is the house where lived that other great poet, 
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Schiller. His apartments, while restored and preserved with 
equal reverence, are pathetic in their poverty. They are, how- 
ever, significant of the career of a man who, throughout his 
days, was perforce in arms against poverty and disease, but 
they are in striking antithesis to the richness of his inner life. 
Out of these threadbare surroundings, suggestive of age and 
decay, came such dramas as “The Maid of Orleans,” “Maria 
Stuart,” and “Wilhelm Tell,” works overflowing with the sap 
of eternal youth. 

As I walked through Weimar’s quaint and beautiful ceme- 
tery, I felt especially near to men and women whose names are 
household words in Germany. Here, under the leaning crosses 
and the sod, beneath a tangle of vines and the weeping willows, 
and amidst the perfume of roses they lay. Here rests Johann 
Peter Eckermann, Goethe’s friend and secretary, whose life 
lost its reason for continuance with the passing of his master; 
there, in a well-tended plot, lies Charlotte von Stein, who 
exercised the master-influence on the impressionable young 
Goethe and inspired some of his best work; yonder is the 
burial place of the Stichling family, the descendants of the 
philosopher and court preacher, and Goethe’s one-time mentor, 
Johann Gottfried Herder; a step brings one to the graves of 
Goethe’s grandsons whose futile struggle against disease and 
disappointment, trying to bear worthily the burden of a great 
name, is a pathetic story in itself; and still a bit farther on in 
the ducal mausoleum, in their wreath-covered coffins of oak, 
in company with members of the princely house, rest two 
princes among poets—Goethe and Schiller. 

Even a graveyard may not be devoid of humor. Along- 
side the great repose the near-great, whose presence and titles 
are naively announced by words cut as deep into eternal stone 
as those of royal tombs. Beneath one mound lay no less a 
person than the court saddler or under another the ducal 
watchmaker. The human love for titles and honors, and lust- 
ing to be known and envied of men, persists even to the grave. 

Some of the bluest blood of Europe flows in the veins of 
the reigning house of this diminutive duchy of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, territorially one of the least of the states of the 
German Empire. (It is but a little larger than Rhode Island.) 
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Likewise royal deeds are an equally sacred part of its tra- 
ditions from the time of Luther down through the years of its 
Golden Age under Carl August to the present. In fact scarcely 
any diminution in its importance is noticeable during the 
nineteenth century. This fact is in very large measure due to 
its idealistic Grand Duke, Carl Alexander (grandson of Carl 
August) and his consort, Grand Duchess Sophie, with her ca- 
pacity foraffairsand her large sympathies. Beginning their reign 
in 1853, they strove tirelessly to keep their capital a beacon 
light of culture. Born during Goethe’s life time (1818), nur- 
tured as the Grand Duke was in the ideals of Weimar’s period 
of splendor, his liveliest concern always was to cultivate within 
his realm the highest goods of mankind—religion, science, and 
art. Painting flourished there during the last century under 
such men as Bonventura Genelli, the Prellers, Franz Lenbach, 
and Arnold Boécklin; music gained the immortal contribution 
of Franz Liszt ; literature was enriched continually by the out- 
flow from Weimar of classic tradition and by the works of 
such men and women as Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Helene 
Bohlau, Ernst von Wildenbruch, and Frederick Nietzsche ; and 
the theater underwent a renascence at the hands of Franz Din- 
gelstedt who upheld classic ideals during the time of the ephem- 
eral, pamphleteering art of Young Germany. As to visitors, 
their name is legion and Alexander von Humboldt’s remark 
that one need stay in Weimar only a short time to meet all the 
celebrities of Europe has proved its truth throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1899, looking back over the century of Weimar’s history 
and in the consciousness of its continuing significance, Carl 
Alexander summed up its importance in an address of welcome 
delivered before the German Shakespeare and Goethe societies 
that had just effected a union under his protectorship: “Your 
union under my protectorship is to me a valuable proof that 
Weimar is now at the end of the nineteenth century as at its 
beginning a central point in the life of the German people and 
that it is still worthy of the great tradition of an incomparable 
time.” In this same year the Grand Duchess died and two 
years later, in January, 1901, broken in health the Grand Duke 
himself. Thus with the first month of the first year of the 
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twentieth century passed away the last representative of the 
Goethe period. 

This is something of the story of Weimar, a chronicle re- 
plete with tales of great striving, glorious achievement, human 
kindliness and alas, also, of human smallness, and across whose 
pages fall the shadows of many great personalities. Late one 
afternoon I stood on the hill overlooking the little city watch- 
ing the last glint of the sun on tower and steeple. My glance 
passed slowly from one familiar object to another, from the 
mass of luxuriant green that marked the Park, to the spire of 
the court church where Herder labored and now lies buried, 
on to the steeple of the quaint old “city church,” and from 
thence across the valley to where high on the opposite hill 
stands the Bismarck Tower like a stolid sentinel keeping watch 
over the peace of the valley. The sun was sinking out of sight, 
the shadows were stealing spirit-like upon the landscape, and 
I recalled Goethe’s beautiful evening song 


“On every mountain brow 
Is peace, 
No tree but now 
The winds fast cease 
To wave its crest; 
The little birds hush their song.” 


Induced by the mellow mood of eventide, the present and the 
memories of its clamor became more and more remote, pictures 
of the past usurping their places. More strikingly than ever 
came to me the realization that the past rightly understood is 
but the potent genius in the very core of the whirling now. 
Not until late at night did I come away from my tryst with the 
spirit of Weimar as from a sanctuary, feeling anew the truth of 
Goethe’s own words, 


“O Weimar, thee befell a happy fate, 
Like Bethlehem in Juda, small yet divinely great.” 
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For nearly twenty-five years after his death, Poe was not a 
very important figure in the eyes of his countrymen. Since 
1875, however, American criticism of him has steadily grown 
more favorable. At the time of his election to a place in the 
Hall of Fame, in 1910, so general was the disposition to regard 
him as one of the world’s great writers that there was only 
one prominent man of letters in America, so far as the writer 
is aware, that lifted up his voice in protest. Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell, the veteran critic, vigorously decried what he called the 
“growing cult of Poe,” maintaining that it was a betrayal of 
literature. The only visible effect was that its author was 
sorrowfully declared to be a “calamity in contemporary criti- 
cism.” 

This steady growth of Poe’s fame in America is unquestion- 
ably due, in part, to his fame in France. His popularity with 
the French reading public and the high praise bestowed upon 
him by a few well known French men of letters, notably Baude- 
laine and Jules Lemaitre, have been so well exploited that 
Americans have come to believe that in France admiration of 
his works has been almost universal. A survey of the French 
criticism of his tales shows, however, that this conclusion is 
not justified, that ever since 1846, when he was introduced to 
the French public through the columns of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, there has been in France almost as wide a difference 
of opinion concerning his merits and his place in literature as 
there has been in the land of his birth. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show something of the seriousness and the scope of 
the adverse criticism to which he has been subjected in that 
country. The task is undertaken, not in a spirit of unfriendli- 
ness toward Poe, whom the writer is proud to honor as one of 
the most famous among American authors, but rather in the 
belief, expressed by Edmund Clarence Stedman as long ago as 
1885, that indiscriminate praise of him is really an ill omen 
for his fame. 
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Among the many French writers who have made a study of 
Poe there are seven whose criticisms, considered from this 
point of view, are particularly noteworthy, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
Louis Etienne, Arthur Arnould, Rene Tasselin, Madam Vin- 
cens (Arvede Barine), and Emile Lauvriere. I shall con- 
fine myself to a few of the more important criticisms made by 
each of these, as they fairly well represent the entire body of 
unfavorable French comment. 

In the first of his articles on Poe, written in 1853, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, one of the well known novelists and critics of his 
day, takes up the stories of the Gold Bug and the Unparalleled 
Adventure of One Hans Pfaall. What first attracted his at- 
tention was their strange and disconcerting originality, an 
originality so peculiar that it suggested an abnormal, perhaps 
diseased, condition of the brain. “Poe is like one,” he says, 
“whose talent, singular, abnormal, has its roots in some somber 
mania. It is like a flower which has acquired strange new 
colorings and spottings because its roots have been dipped in 
poison.” He condemns the author of the Gold Bug for sacri- 
ficing his genius for the fantastic to the positivism and the ma- 
terialism of his American environment. The mystery sur- 
rounding the discovery of the treasure in the Gold Bug should 
have been left unsolved, he says. He contends that in giving 
a perfectly rational explanation of it, “the poet allows him- 
self to be strangled by the American.” In the story of Hans 
Pfaall and his journey to the moon he sees little but the Yan- 
kee with his deep-rooted love of discovery and applied science. 
In his second article, which deals with twelve of Poe’s best 
tales, he makes further complaints. He reproaches him for his 
silence on moral questions, for his pessimism, and for his pan- 
theism. In tales like the Gold Bug and the Purloined Letter, 
he sees merely the “dexterity of a magician,” artifice rather 
than art. He claims that Poe never rises above the world of 
sensations, that he never mounts to the higher regions of the 
feelings where the re i substance of man is to be found. He 
finds fault with him for taking up with what he calls the 
chimeras of the century,mesmerism,somnambulism, metempsy- 
chosis, etc. He thinks that Poe’s-tales show effort and determ- 
ination rather than strength and inspiration and that his origi- 
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nality lacks “just that sincerity that would make of it a thing 
divine.” In his third article, he reproaches him for his ex- 
travagant devotion to the doctrine of art for art’s sake, which 
leads, he maintains, to the “deliberate contempt for everything 
that savors of the didactic, to the pursuit of violent emotions 
at any price and to the almost bestial adoration of form alone.” 
He expresses his final judgment in these words: “Edgar Poe 
could have been something great, but he will be merely some- 
thing curious.” 

Louis Etienne, who was at one time a professor in the 
University of Besancon, published in 1857, in the Revue Con- 
temporaine, an appreciation of Poe which, taken as a whole, 
was perhaps the most valuable contribution to the Poe litera- 
ture that France had as yet made. Like d’Aurevilly he re- 
proaches Poe for his lack of the higher feelings and at the 
same time for his unceasing exploitation of the horrible. “In 
these stories,” he says, “the heart and soul have no place.” 
“Oh for a breath of human feeling,” he exclaims, “that is what 
is lacking in these horrors which make you shudder. It is not 
because they are horrors that they fall under the ban of criti- 
cism but because they reach nothing but the nerves. They un- 
questionably betray rare power, they make your flesh creep, 
they make your heart throb, they throw you into a fever of ex- 
citement, but they do not reach the soul. The horrible may be 
beautiful, original, admirable,—but only on one condition, and 
ign—it is that in it the soul 
shall have its share. The human soul is not in these stories; 





it is not in Edgar Poe, either, in spite of all his talents.” 

Like d’Aurevilly again, he finds in the group of tales repre- 
sented by the Gold Bug and the Purloined Letter ingenuity 
rather than art. “Ingenuity carried to this excess,” he says, 
“is literature only for those who confuse amazement with ad- 
miration.” Poe’s philosophy he characterizes as puerile. He 
considers as especially deserving of condemnation Poe’s theory 
of evil, which is, he says, that “It comes, not from man’s weak- 
ness, but from a primordial element of perversity in his 
nature.” 

M. Arnould, whose article on Poe was published in the 
Revue Moderne, in 1868, was a young journalist of democratic 
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tendencies who devoted himself almost exclusively, during his 
later years, to the writing of fiction. He notes first that the 
tales of Poe are extremely monotonous, a peculiarity due, he 
claims to the fact that they all deal either with physical suffer- 
ing or with mental anguish. “This,” he asserts, “is the bond of 
unity and the indelible mark of his works.” The monotony of 
his stories is aggravated, according to M. Arnould, by the uni- 
formity of the pictures and the personages. “In the pictures 
there are no contrasts. If he describes a tempest and darkness, 
it is the wildest tempest and the thickest darkness, not a mo- 
ment of calm, not a gleam of light, a flash to make the horror 
visible and that is all.” The personages, dominated by a single 
idea, all end with crime, a kind of crime, moreover, whose char- 
acteristic is that it is “never the result of passion or rage but 
the necessary consequence of a deformation of the brain, of a 
depravity of the moral sense.” He observes that even Poe’s 
heroines bring no light into the darkness: “A young woman 
enters, you think that a ray of sunlight is about to shoot 
athwart these heavy clouds and beautify them with a fringe of 
silver ; be undeceived. When Edgar Poe brings into our pres- 
ence a beautiful young woman, it is because she is in theclutches 
of some strange disease, of some nervous disorder akin to epi- 
lepsy, it is because, reduced to the state of a suffering, agonizing 
phantom, she can no longer inspire us with any feeling except 

mixture of repulsion and horror from which even pity is 
absent.” 

Like many other critics of Poe, M. Arnould attaches slight 
value to his tales of logic, such as the Murders of the Rue 
Morgue and his tales of mystification such as the Balloon Hoax. 
“You discover in them,” he says, “merely the American playing 
with difficulties, or the mathematician amusing himself solving 
problems that have purposely been made complicated in order 
to show off his cleverness to greater advantage.” 

He declares, too, that Poe has not a creative imagination. 
Apropos of the story of Hans Pfaal, he writes: “Here the 
story ends. Do not expect adventures in the moon, or a de- 
scription of this dead luminary. If Poe were a man of exuber- 
ant, or even inventive imagination, this would be a fine theme. 
But Poe’s imagination stops short at the point where his ac- 
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quaintance with science ends, and never passes certain well de- 
fined limits. He disfigures, he magnifies, he exaggerates, he 
conjectures, he does not create.” 

He affirms, furthermore, that “Poe knows nothing of wide 
horizons,” “that he has no general ideas,” that “he does not 
comprehend life, viewing it as he does, from only one side,” 
that he is “unacquainted with absolutely everything that is not 
himself and his malady.” He declares that he is not, properly 
speaking, a great figure, that “he has not genius, for genius is 
the supreme equilibrium of the higher faculties.” 

Rene Tasselin, a contributor to the Revue Suisse, believes 
that the exclusive treatment of the exceptional, which, accord- 
ing to him, is the special characteristic mark of Poe’s writings, 
is a sign of inferiority. “Does not art consist,” he asks, “in 
manifesting simple, primitive, natural beauty, so to speak, and 
is it not degrading it, and in some sort doubting its power, to 
seek it in clever combinations of the horrible and the grandiose, 
in subtile penetrating perfumes, in strange discordant tones? 
You obtain in this way extraordinary effects, you may succed 
in pleasing the over-refined, the biasé, but assuredly you have 
left the higher levels of art.” 

Madame Vincens, well and favorably known as Arvede 
Barine, agrees with Arnould in thinking that Poe did not have 
a creative imagination. “His imagination was strong,” she 
says, “it was never fertile, and its fecundity dried up as the 
attacks due to the excessive use of alcohol became more vio- 
lent.” She contends also that his outlook on life is very limited, 
that of all writers that count he is the one whose domain is the 
most restricted, and-as to his position she thinks that he de- 
serves only a “secondary place in the ranks of creative minds.” 

Finally M. Emile Lauvriere, whose treatise on Poe, the 
result of six years of labor, was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, summarizes his opinion of the story writer in the follow- 
ing words: “In short everywhere in this monstrous temple of 
madness we witness, enthralled by the irresistible charm of a 
dangerous art, the fascinating but exhausting spectacle of the 
human faculties, sensibility, energy, intelligence, imagination, 
reason and taste outrageously overtaxed in paroxysms of pain. 
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If the frightful superiority of this extraordinary being comes 
from genius, then genius is nothing but frenzied excess.” 

It is evident that some of the foregoing criticisms are in- 
spired by prejudice. The unfriendly attitude of the aristocratic 
d’Aurevilly, for instance, is undoubtedly due in large measure, 
to his detestation of democratic America. But after all, he was 
a Frenchman, and a Frenchman of such prominence in his day 
that he can not be ignored in this investigation. Furthermore it 
is by no means claimed that the views set forth above represent 
the total French conception of Poe. I have confined myself to 
unfavorable criticism because the emphasis hitherto placed 
upon French praise of him has engendered among us an erron- 
eous idea as to what the French estimate of him really is. If 
we add, as we should, to the list of names already given, that 
of Remy de Gourmont, editor of the Mercure de France, and, 
if we then compare it with the list of well known French men 
of letters who have eulogized Poe, a list which contains, even 
when compiled with the utmost generosity only the names of 
Baudelaire, Gautier, Lemaitre, Joseph Péladan, Charles Mor- 
ice, and Camille Mauclair, we shall see that more than half of 
the French critics of Poe whose opinions really count have not 
given him a higher place than that given him by the more con- 
servative among our own critics, such as Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Professor Woodberry, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Brander Matthews and others. 











Letters of a Virginia Cadet at West Point, 
1859-1861 


Major THomas Row ann, C. S. A. InrTRopUCTION BY KATE 
Mason ROWLAND 


[This interesting series of West Point letters began in the 
July Quarrerty. The attention of readers is directed to Miss 
Rowland’s introduction and explanatory footnotes in that 
number. The intimate account preserved in Major Rowland’s 
letters of cadet life from 1859 to 1861 has found a cordial 
reception in many quarters.—TuHeE Eprrors. | 


West Pornt, N. Y., Nov. 27th, 1859. 

My DEAR MoTHER 

Last week I wrote to Lizzie; now it is your turn. I am 
spending the usual West Point Sunday which does not com- 
mence to be “a day of rest” until half past nine when all the 
ceremony of “Sunday morning inspection” is over. And you 
must remember, too, that half past nine is rather late in our day 
which begins now before daylight. 


id 


Our Sunday is very different in every respect from that 
of the Theological Hill. Today, the first Sunday in Advent, 
I missed the “voluntary” and the hymn always so joyfully 
sung by the choir at home. Our choir, I am sorry to say, 
dragged very heavily through the Advent hymn. Last Thurs- 
day, which was Thanksgiving Day, was only plain Thursday to 
us. Prof. French held service for us in the Chapel, but we 
could not go; I suppose the “regulations” of the U. S. M. A. 
don’t recognize a Thanksgiving Day. 

Who do you think I saw on the Point the other day? Dear 
Mr. Dana! himself! He was at the hotel with his niece, Miss 
Sarah Stewart,? and Miss Mary Keith. They were here only 
one evening and I had only an hour’s permit to visit them, 
but I was delighted to see them even for such a short time. 
Miss Dana is quite pretty. I remember meeting her last spring 
















1 The esteemed rector of old Christ (¢ rch, Al jria, Virginia. 
2 Miss Sarah Stewart of Alexandr was for n years the efficient and 
greatly beloved head of the Woman’s Auxiliary to Missions in Virginia, Protes- 


tant Episcopal Church. 
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at the memorable party at Mrs. Scott’s, where the Misses 
Hall’s carriage was upset. This reminds me of Miss Myra 
Phelps, and Miss Meeker’s singing. Llew* spent the evening 
with Mr. Dana at the hotel. 

I was much edified by Lizzie’s discourse on “the irrepres- 
sible conflict,” in her last letter; it would have made a good 
editorial for the Alexandria Gazette. I hope, though, that 
Disunion is not so near at hand as she represents it; it might 
interfere slightly with my commission. 

Aunt Emily’s description of the “Lions” was splendid; 
I could almost hear them roar. She must cage them and keep 
them till I come; only they would eat too many of those 
puddings in the meantime. I had a letter from Dora last 
week; she said she would send the dressing gown to the care 
of Capt. (I suppose she meant Lieut.) Saxton.® 
Tell Kittie I have been reading Longfellow’s “Kavanagh.” 
ce it very much indeed, though it is not so good or so long 
as “Hyperion.” I am very glad to hear that the garden is 
prospering and so much to Aunt Emily’s satisfaction. And 
John [the gardener] still devotes his best energies to the bot- 
tle? Tell him I expect when I come home to find him entirely 
reformed. 


T 13] 


[ must not forget to thank Mamie® for her interesting little 
Tell her it’s the only love-letter I have had for a long 
ime. I have read it over three times. And now that I have 
lled four pages without telling you anything, I will bid you 
good night and good bye until next week. 
From your devoted son 


T. RowLAND 


SaturDAY, Dec. 3d, 1859, 10 A. M. 
EAR KITTIE 
I have just returned from recitation in mathematics, and, 


as I feel particularly elated at present, I will sit down and say a 


ghter of Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps of Maryland, well known writer 


Hoxton from Alexandria, Va. His name was erroneously spelled 
ym pages 204 and 206 of the July Quartrériy. See footnote on page 
i t number. 

Ir tor at West Point. : sate 

M Mary Johnston, then a child. Now Mrs. Fielder C. Slingluff, of 
Baltimore, Md. 
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word to you all. I wish I could always say in my letters exact- 
ly what I feel and what I would say were I with you. This is 
the true secret of letter-writing, but it is an art which I have 
never attained. The very formality of taking a pen into my 
hand, and sitting down before a sheet of paper, chokes up the 
fountain of my thoughts. 

I had the pleasure this morning of demonstrating before 
Prof. Church, Sturm’s Theorem, the very climax of algebra. 
It was really a pleasure for Sturm’s Theorem brings out the 
poetry of mathematics. It is difficult to understand, of course, 
and requires hours and hours of thought and study, but it is a 
magnificent poem in the language of mathematics and repays 
amply for the labor of translation. It reminds me of the days 
when I used to study Latin with Mr. Holcomb; I was engaged 
in translating Virgil’s Aeneid. The Latin was hard to con- 
strue and I was sorely puzzled in getting the true meaning of 
the author, but when I did I found gems of poetry that are 
still floating vaguely through my mind, like a dream—beautiful 
but indistinct, though six years have passed by, and I could not 
translate them now if I tried. 

Sunpay, 7. P. M. My dear Kate, I was called off from 
our little “confab” yesterday morning by the sound of the 
bugle telling me in most musical notes to march to the Academic 
building with my Section to recite in Ethics. 

Tonight I am spending a quiet evening all by myself. My 
room mate is in the Hospital, and as we are not allowed to 
visit in other rooms during “call to quarters,” I am entirely 
alone. I have been calling to mind “old times” in two senses 
of the phrase, by reading Hugh Miller’s “Old Red Sandstone.” 
It almost makes me wish that I were a geologist—but we 
cannot be everything. Vita est brevis; ars est longa. And 
after all, though we should spend a life time in the pursuit 
of science or the intricacies of philosophy, if we fail to base 
our efforts upon the simplest and yet the highest of all wisdom, 
the knowledge of God, it is but an empty folly, a perilous 
vanity. 





Kittie—never be so busy with your numerous books, as to 
commence your morning study before reading carefully your 
chapter in the Bible. Time spent in study, to the neglect of 
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the first of all duties, far from being improved is time lost— 
worse than lost! 

We had a meeting of the class a few days ago to discuss the 
four years course. I had the honor of being called to the 
chair. I conducted the meeting as a council of war. We of 
course decided unanimously in favor of four years. I hope 
Congress will do likewise. 

Only one month before the January examination. We will 
ommence next week with reviews and preparations for that 
important and eventful time. It will be interesting as well as 
terrifying to our class, being our first experience. I think 
Meigs will certainly stand among the first three of the class; 
either first, second or third. He is a fine fellow and deserves 
to stand well. 

In some future letter, I must give you a description of my 
most particular friend here. He is a son of Col. Wright of 
the army.? He is a great reader, very well educated, and very 
refined, as army people always are. We sympathize in all our 

stes and may turn out a Damon and a Pythias yet. 

The ground is covered four inches deep with snow;; it is still 

lling and already the sleighs have commenced operations 
id “the bells” begin to jingle. Marching from the mess hall 
‘olumn in the snow, brings to mind the retreat from Moscow 
“very like a whale!” Snow is suggestive of the Christmas 
vhich is soon to come and go, you in Virginia, I at West 
‘oint—well, furlough! 
Thank Aunt Emily for her letter and give her my very best 
ve. Give a great deal of love to Mother and Lizzie and to all 
ers at home. Give love from Washington and myself to 
Miss Laura Lippitt; I should have said “Cousin Laura.” And 
v dear Kittie I must bid you good night, and God speed the 
1d nights that must pass before I may bid you, good day! 
Your most affectionate brother 


T. RowLaAND 


Cadet John Montgomery Wright, of Kentucky, Major U. S. A. Died recently 
Washington, D. C. 





] 
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West Pornt, N. Y., Dec. 11th, 1859. 
My DEAR MOTHER 

Only two weeks before Christmas! How I should like to 
be at home during the holidays. But instead of that I will 
spend Christmas week in studying. We will only have one 
day’s holiday and even on that day will not be exempted from 
the usual roll-calls. Reveille, Parade, Tattoo, &c., will be no 
respecters of Christmas. We are having already beautiful 
Christmas weather. We have had sleigh-riding—that is the 
officers have—for more than a week, and such bright moon- 
light and snow-lit nights. 

For the last few mornings we have had reveille by a bright 
full moon ; it seems more like tattoo. The creeks and inlets of 
the river are frozen over, and if the cold weather continues the 
Hudson will probably be closed over this week. Skating has 
already commenced. 

Tuurspay, 15tH. My dear Mother I commenced this let- 
ter to you on Sunday night, but was prevented from finishing 
it. Rather than let the week pass without a letter I will adda 
few words and send it. Meigs is the sentinel on this post this 
evening. He has just put his head in the door with the official 
question “All right?” Sentinels are posted at night in the 
Halls of Barracks to preserve order and prevent the cadets 
from visiting each other’s rooms. He sends his respects to the 
young ladies and his love to Mason. He is walking up and 
down in the Hall with measured tread and musket on his 
shoulder. Now and then we open the door and exchange a 
word “on the sly,” taking good care not to be caught in the 
act by the officer of the day, who has temporary authority, 
supreme and absolute over the whole corps. 

The ground is still covered with snow and the air is very 
cold but I do not feel it as much as I did the cold weather in 
Virginia. The uniform overcoat is a most excellent protection 
from the cold, and tell Aunt Emily the soles of our shoes in 
winter are made three-fourths inch thick, whether we will or 
no. The only way in which I feel the cold is through my 
hands. The uniform gloves are the same that are worn in the 
warmest days of summer. 


We are preparing for examinations, which will commence 
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the Ist or 2nd of January. I will be glad when it is over and 
off our minds. We will probably lose from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of our class by the operation, and a few more in 
June. 

Tattoo is pausing in the air, like the “roar” that “sat sound- 
less” in the “vibratory jaws” of Mrs. E. Barrett Browning’s 
lion; so I bid you all good night! 

Love to all 

Yours most affectionately 
T. RowLAND 


West Pornt, N. Y., Dec. 27th, 1859. 
My pEAR MOTHER 

Mr. Mills has just gone. He will have to walk over the 
Hudson on the ice. What an excellent man he is! He is a 
friend worth having. I hope he will come to see me next 
summer when we are in encampment. I have had so little time 
to see him in barracks each time that he has been here that I 
am afraid he will form bad ideas of West Point hospitality. 
Tell him I shall expect him to come next summer and spend 
several days upon the Point that I may have the pleasure of 
seeing more of him than I have been able to do in his short 
visits and my broken moments of time. 

I must now tell you how I spent my first cadet Christmas. 
On Christmas eve which was Saturday, our academic duties 
ended as usual at 1 o’clk. In the evening I was on guard so 
that my Christmas was spent in serving my country in the 
humble capacity of a sentinel. Christmas Day after the usual 
Sunday morning inspections, we marched to church. The 
Chapel was beautifully and tastefully dressed by the soldiers 
under the direction of some of the officers and ladies upon the 
Point. I enclose a piece of the evergreen which I put in my 
prayerbook during the service. I still use the same dear little 
prayerbook that Sally Pelot gave me when we all spent Christ- 
mas together two years ago in Troy. The service was very 
interesting. ‘The choir was assisted by some female voices for 
the occasion. They sang “Shout the glad tidings,” and 
chanted the “Grand Te Deum,” which I do think is one of the 
finest pieces of music I ever heard. 
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New Year’s Day, 1860. 

My DEAR MorHEer—Let the first act in my New Year be to 
thank Aunt Emily and yourself for the presents which I have 
just received. Mr. Mills left the package and the cans at the 
Quartermaster’s, and I had some difficulty in getting them. 
They all got to me safely, however, but if you ever send any- 
thing to me again it will be much the safest plan not to send it 
to the superintendent. Mr. Mills made one mistake. He brought 
to me the sausage meat that should have been left in New 
York for Dora. I was very sorry because I know she would 
have enjoyed it, but there was no possible way of sending it to 
her, so I took it around yesterday evening and left it for Mrs. 
French. It seemed to be perfectly fresh. The cold weather 
had preserved it. The peaches were delicious, as everyone on 
the first floor of the 4th Division of B. Camp can testify. The 
brown biscuits, the ginger cakes and the cooked sausages I 
kept for my own room. With a brown biscuit in one hand and 
a cold sausage in the other I could almost imagine myself in 
Old Virginia at hog-killing time! 

The mutton suet and the French soap came in the very 
nick of time. My hands have been more chapped this winter 
than they have ever been before. The thin uniform cotton 
gloves are a very slight protection from such weather as we 
have had lately. The stockings are the admiration and envy of 
all who have seen them. The winter socks that we get at the 
Commissary’s are not half as thick or as nice in any 
respect as those of yours and yet they charge 62%4cts a pair 
for them. I shall beware of them. 

But above all I must thank Aunt Emily for the most valu- 
able of all my presents, the picture! She could have sent me 
no present more welcome, nothing which I would prize more 
highly. It shall be with me always at West Point as a guardian 
angel, a silent monitor to keep me in the path of duty, and if 
ever my energies shall relax or my resolutions waver, it will 
say always to my heart what the great original would say— 
“Excelsior” ! 

It is an admirable likeness. Llew Hoxton, Meigs and 
Dick Hili® were all delighted with it. When the January ex- 








§ Cadet Richard M. Hill of Washington, D. C. Member of the Third Class. 
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aminations are over I will write to Aunt Emily and thank her 
myself; in the meantime you must tell her for me how de- 
lighted I am with her present and how much I have been grati- 
fied by this mark of her esteem. 

The examinations commence on Tuesday. I will write as 
soon as they are over and tell you how I succeed in my first 
examination at West Point. But I have not told you yet how 
I spent my Christmas. On Monday we were released from 
all academic duty. In the morning I went skating on the 
Hudson. I dined with Mrs. French. She has been very kind 
to me ever since I have been here. I will take Aunt Emily’s 
photograph over to show her. Christmas (Monday) night we 
commenced studying again and the last week has been spent 
in preparation for examination. 

Monpay, 2np, 1860: I have just returned from making 
New Year calls and from my New Year’s dinner at the Mess 
Hall. All the officers of the Post and most of the cadets have 
been going the rounds of the Point this morning. It reminds 
me of the New Year’s Day in Washington. I went with two 
of my classmates (Fitzhugh and Ramsay)® to call on Col. 
Delafield, Mrs. French and Lieut. Benét. It is quite a gay day 
here. The officers are all in full uniform and the ladies are 
all receiving. But I must give up the frolicking for to-night 
and prepare myself for the deeds of tomorrow. 

So farewell, and many, many happy New Years to you all 
from your son 

T. RowLAND 

In haste! 


West Pornt, N. Y., Jan. 22nd, 1860. 
My pEAR MOTHER, 

It is a beautiful Sunday morning, just as mild as spring, 
though the ground is still covered deep with snow. We are 
having the “January thaw,” which seems to be just as regular 
a part of the year in this climate as the Indian summer. The 
snow is melting and the ice which has been frozen a foot thick 
over the Hudson is gradually giving away. This morning 





* General Charles L. Fitzhugh, U. S. A., retired. Entered West Point from 
New York. Resides now in Washington, D. C. Is of Maryland and Virginia 
ancestry. George D. Ramsay, Jr., was an at large appointment. 
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immediately after Inspection, I walked around “Flirtation” 
with several of my classmates. It is a very pleasant walk. 
“Flirtation” is about a mile in length, following the bend of 
the river around Gee’s Point and winding in among the high 
rocks in a most romantic manner. 

I am never tired of admiring the beauties of this place. 
Yesterday afternoon I walked up to Fort Putnam with a 
sentimental friend; the snow was deep and unbroken and 
we had to beat our own track up the sides of the mountain. 
But the view from the summit amply repaid us. There is little 
left of the Fort besides the ruined walls and the magazines and 
the venerable dungeon in which André was confined. The 
dungeon was damp, cold and dark; as I stood in it I could al- 
most hear the clanking of the chain that fettered a noble man 
nearly a hundred years ago. 

At the concert last night Mr. Dutton of the third class told 
me that in a letter that he had received from New Haven some 
lady (1 thing he said Mrs. Carrington, or some such name) 
had inquired about me and spoken of knowing my mother. 
I don’t know who she is, but I suppose it is some acquaintance 
that you made in your visit to New England. 

Now that the turning point in the year is passed, the Janu- 
ary examination, we are all looking forward to the coming of 
summer, and each and every class has its particular anticipa- 
tion of pleasure. The first class looks forward to graduating 
and entering into the army; the second to “first class encamp- 
ment” and its particular privileges, (you know they will 
be the first class after June). The fourth class looks 
forward to furlough, the great epoch of West Point life; the 
fifth class to their “yearling encampment,” (we measure time 
by encampments). The yearling encampment is a great event; 
it is the first old cadet encampment. Under new and bright 
auspices we enter the scene of our last year’s trials to ad- 
minister the torture to another class of unfortunate Plebes. 
I shall not impose upon the Plebes, however, though they must 
have their share of the trials of West Point before they can 
expect any of its privileges. 

It is reported here that Jeff. Davis’® is no longer opposed 





1 Hon. Jefferson Davis, Senator from Mississippi. 
the Confederate States of America. 





“Afterwards President of 
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to the four years’ course. In that case I suppose it will be 
speedily changed, and we may probably enter our yearling 
encampment as third class men. Nothing can be done though 
until they elect a Speaker for the House. I wish you would 
send me a paper now and then containing some news of their 
progress and of any other important events that may transpire. 

Llew Hoxton and Meigs both send love to you and thanks 
for your kind messages. The weather here is bitter cold again ; 
the January thaw is over. You must send Dora and me the 
first crocus of the Spring. Divide it between us. Give my 
love to Cousin Maria, Jennie and Cousin Issy. I must bid 
you goodnight in a hurry. Taps will beat in a minute and then 
—out went the light! 

Your devoted Son 
T. RowLanp 


West Porn’, N. Y., Feb. 26th, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 

I was compelled to omit my last week’s letter to you having 
just returned from a week’s sojourn in the hospital. The 
consequence of which was, I was obliged to study harder than 
usual to make up lost time. I went into the hospital with a cold, 
sore throat, &c.,—nothing serious but rather disagreeable. 
[ sent you in the meantime my warrant, which I had just re- 
ceived, by way of a substitute for a letter. I have just des- 
patched a letter to Dora; Llew has also written her a letter of 
congratulation. You must thank Mason for his letter to me; 
it was a very interesting one and I shall be always delighted 
to hear from him when he has time to write. I thank Aunt 
Emily too for her contribution. I was particularly interested 
by her account of European affairs. The Library furnishes 
me with the history of past ages, but I hear little of the history 
of the nineteenth century. 

Tell Cousin Maria I have no very decided preference for 
Douglass, though I admire him for his talents. I will give him 
up if he is unorthodox. I hear there is quite a distinguished 
Kentuckian coming on in the next Plebe class, Tom Clay, a 
grandson of the immortal Henry. Please send the “at large” 
appointments as soon as they are published; we take a very 
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tender interest in the Plebes. I am afraid my sympathy for 
the oppressed is fast oozing out, we all begin to be quite eager 
for their appearance. I intend to take care of the Virginians, 
however, as well as possible. 

I must bring my letter to a hasty conclusion, though I am 
almost ashamed to send you such a short one after so long a 
silence. My love to the girls, Belle Smith and Nanny. I sup- 
pose spring is not far off in Virginia; it is still cold here, 
though the -vhole winter, so far, has been much milder than 
I expected. 

Love to Aunt Emily and believe me yours 

Very devotedly 
T. RowLAND 


West Porn’, N. Y., March 4th, 1860. 
My pear KIrrie 

How I should like to be at home with you all this beautiful 
Sunday evening. We would sit out on the front porch and 
talk over old times and the times yet to come. Then we would 
walk up to the Chapel and hear a sermon from Dr. Sparrow, 
and after a feast of ginger cakes we would enjoy peaceful 
slumber and sweet dreams under the maternal roof. 

We have had very mild and pleasant weather here for two 
or three days, but I am afraid it will be some time yet before 
we can afford a crocus. I have received the one that mother 
sent me; it is very suggestive of the Cottage and is of course 
very highly prized. I have been two months without demerit ; 
if I have none for March I will have a day’s leave in April, in 
which case I should like to go to see Dora. But in order to do 
so I will have to have two or three dollars to pay my expenses 
to New York. It is impossible to obtain money here upon any 
pretense. Even if my pay overbalanced my previous expenses 
(which it does not at present) I would receive nothing until 
I go on furlough. I have not had a cent of money since I have 
been here, and would not want one except in case of a leave. 
However, the leave is not certain; I may get a demerit. Tell 
mother I received the socks and am very much obliged to her. 
With this additional pair I will have a plenty to last me 
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through the winter. I do not think we will have much more 
cold weather. 

In a short time the out of door duties will commence, which 
have been prevented during the winter by snow and rain. 
About the middle of this month our class will go to the Labo- 
ratory daily to make cartridges of all kinds, for musket, rifles 
and cannon. As soon as that is over the infantry and artillery 
drills will be resumed. The cavalry drills are kept up all 
through the winter in the Riding Hall, but only for the first, 
second, and third classes. 

Only three months more before encampment, and then a 
rest from all mental labor for three months. The Plebes when 
they come on will be drilled for the first two or three weeks by 
corporals appointed from our class. That will be great fun 
for us of course. 

Give Mason my congratulations upon his approaching 
birthday. My love to Nanny and many thanks for her kind- 
ness. Give my love to Belle Smith when you see her and tell 
her I am true to my first love! Love also to Mrs. Johnston, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Corse and all my friends in Alexandria and 
on the Theological Hill. 

Your aff. brother 
T. RowLANpD 


West Pornt, N. Y., March 18th, 1860. 
My pear Lizzir 

I did not write to anyone last Sunday being on guard, and 
I have been so lazy today from the effects of the enervating 
spring weather that I am very late in commencing my letter. I 
have been unable to do anything today besides strolling around 
with my roommate, enjoying the bright sunshine and the 
warm air, and sitting in my room to read the “Diary of an 
Ennuyée.” 

Drills have commenced again taking up nearly all of our 
small portion of daily recreation. By the time our week of 
duty ends, Saturday, 12 M., we are glad to welcome a day and 
a half of partial rest, during which time the mind is entirely 
relaxed and gathers strength to commence at 5% A. M., the 
duties of another week. You must excuse me if under these 
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circumstances I am not always as regular or as punctual in my 
letters as I should like to be. West Point life is indeed one 
of continuous action with very little rest; four years of it is 
I think quite enough for all purposes. I hear that the “four 
years course” has been defeated in the Senate by the oppo- 
sition of Senator Davis (Jeff.), but as there is another bill of 
the same kind before the House we do not give up all hope. 





Jeff. Davis is at present a very unpopular man in the corps of 
cadets. 

My roommate and I with Ramsay of our class took tea by 
invitation at Col. Hardee’s the other evening, Saturday. He 
has two daughters, quite pretty, but one of them is at school in 
New York. They are Southerners from Georgia. 

I was quite provoked to hear of Annie Webb’s marriage 
and have no very amiable feelings towards Mr. James W. 
O’Hear. What a gay, lively little fairy she was, always laugh- 
ing and merry ; she was almost too young to be married. When 
you write to her give her my most sincere congratulations, and 
now that she is a madam (alas!), I suppose I may send my 
love. All my young lady friends will be leaving me behind 
while I am here at West Point. However, ] suppose the 
will last a long time yet! 

Llew Hoxton says he saw the announcement of Cousin 
Issy’s marriage in the /ntelligencer. Give my congratulations 
to my two cousins. I shall be most delighted to see them at 
West Point. Tell Jennie not to let Miss Annie Webb and 
Cousin Issy put any ideas into her head—no—she will think 
I am too impudent! Tell her though that I intend to be very 
attentive to her next summer. Thank her and Cousin Issy, 
Cousin Nannie and Cousin Emma for their most acceptable 
little notes. I should have answered them all immediately, 
but my feelings overcame me entirely! 

[Signature Lost. ] 











West Porn’, N. Y., April 29th, 1860. 

My DEAR MOTHER 
As I sit in my room this Sunday afternoon the sun shining 
brightly without, and the beauties of the country heightened 
by the opening spring, my mind wanders off to my Virginia 
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home in spite of all the surrounding attractions and the dear 
old scenes there so often referred to and so ever present to my 
imagination lose not one iota of their accustomed interest. 
Time and absence only strengthen my love for home and 
throw a deeper and more hallowed interest around the spot 
where my earthly affections are centered. I am not getting 
sentimental as it might appear, but you know it is sometimes a 
relief to the mind to write what may sound like nonsense when 
in a different mood it is read. No matter how much I may 
enjoy life here, there is something in the home-life that can 
never be felt anywhere but at home, a quiet, peaceful pleasure 
that leaves an indelible impression upon the mind. Little 
events, scenes and incidents most trifling in themselves are 
remembered with remarkable distinctness, and every nook and 
corner of the place is invested by association with a triple 
interest. 

Tell me when you plant the peas, when the first radishes 
and lettuce are ready for the table, when the strawberries 
begin to ripen, the number of the young chickens, &c., &c. ; all 
these little things interest me, because they carry me right back 
to the realities of home and present a familiar picture to my 
mind. 

Six weeks more before encampment; all the trouble and 
anxiety of examination over, the first year and the worst year 
of West Point life over, we will then be prepared to relish the 
only variety of life which ever presents itself in our some- 
what monotonous course. 

May lst, Wepnespay: I have just come in from Artillery 
irill, a little earlier than usual on account of the rain which 
interfered with our proceedings. I will seize upon the few 
moments of leisure thus offered to finish some sort of a letter 


( 


to send off at once that you may not be disappointed again in 
the weekly letter. My ears are still ringing with the noise of 
the firing; two batteries have been in action at the same time, 
the light battery galloping over the plain and discharging blank 
cartridges at an imaginary foe, while the mortars were firing 
shells almost over their heads at an imitation of a ship erected 
at the farther end of the plain. 

Yesterday being the last day of the month we had muster 
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and review. We will be very busy now until we get fairly 
settled in the summer encampment; drills of every description 
and reviews before the Board of Visitors will take up all our 
time, while the indoor moments will be well applied in prepara- 
tion for the examination. The Plebes too will be gathering 
from the first of June in motley assembly, the smooth beaver 
and shining cloth of the polished Eastern dandy side by side 
with the slouched hat and rough garb of the Western Yankee 
from “Indianny.” But they all fare alike here and each must 
depend ultimately upon his own individual resources and not 
upon his family antecedents or paternal wealth for success. In 
spite however of this democratic footing, it generally happens 
that the aristocracy carry off the palm, though there are many 
brilliant exceptions to this rule. 

Upon the first of June corporals will be appointed from our 
class for the first time. They are placed upon special duty to 
drill the Plebes in the rudiments of infantry practice. It is 
quite an enviable appointment as it releases the person from 
the duty of walking post and marching in ranks. From the 
third class a higher grade of officers are selected; from the 
second class sergeants, and from the first class the lieutenants, 
captains and adjutant. 

May 2np: I see evidently that if I do not send this letter 
off at once, the week will pass before it is despatched, so here 
it goes. I will write again at the end of the week in answer 
to your letter which I have just received. 

So the Charleston Convention has resulted in a division 
which I fear will be fatal to its chances of nominating the 
successful candidate. If something is not done to strengthen 
and unite the Democratic party before next Fall its prospects 
will be dark. 

I will have another leave about the middle of this month 
for the months of February, March and April. Every three 
consecutive months without demerit gives one leave. 

My love to Aunt Emily and the girls and Mase, and much 
love to yourself from 

Your devoted Son 
T. RowLANnD 


Love to Mrs. Johnston and Nannie, and my regards to Miss 
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Connie Cary. I hope she has recovered from the effects of the 

accident. The directions for a barometer I send to Kittie. 

I wish her to experiment upon it and report the merits of the 
} instrument. 


| [West Pornt, N. Y., May (?), 1860] 
My peEaR KITTIE 

I have received your long and pleasant letter and feel as if 
I ought to write immediately to thank you and tell you how 
much I enjoyed it. So while the pleasant impression made 
by its contents is fresh upon my mind I in my turn will take a 
small chat. I only hope that I can say something as interesting 
as what you have said has been to me, and then you will be 
sufficiently rewarded for your interesting letter. 

I follow you with my mind’s eye as you speak of the tulips, 
the roses, the grape trellace, the rustic seat, and last though 
not least among the embellishments of the Cottage, the “Old 

Harry” and the equipage; and then comes the subject of the 
Charleston Convention. 

I think that the withdrawal of the extreme Southern mem- 
bers was rather a rash proceeding. It seems to me that with 
united forces and harmonious action the Democratic party has 
every prospect of success. They have a brilliant array of 
statesmen, honest, talented, and popular from among whom 

| they may select a more suitable candidate than any other party 
can nominate. Their only peril lies in a division on that un- 

| fortunate subject of slavery. Such a division the opposition 
have (I have no doubt) used every means to effect; it is their 
most formidable weapon and if it proves successful, the Demo- 
crats will have only themselves to blame for their defeat. 

“Flirtation” is in its most attractive phase of romantic 
beauty this morning, the light green leaves are shooting out 
rapidly, the wild flowers are in bloom, and the day is perfectly 
charming. Spring is to us a season of peculiar attractions, 
hopes and anticipations. We all have something in view, 
whether it be “the blue cloth” furlough or a corporalcy. On 

the first of June we will put on white pants, the only change 
from winter to summer clothing. Everyone is laying in a 
supply, and indeed it is a very important thing to have a plenty 
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of them. We often need two and sometimes three pair a day; 
a clean pair for guard-mounting, a clean pair for parade and 
another pair for the hop. Many cadets have twenty pair, some 
even thirty or forty; I will be contented with ten or twelve. 
No cadet is ever appointed to an office in the batallion unless 
he is scrupulously neat in his dress. 

I have received an invitation to take tea this evening with 
Mrs. Jenkins in company with my Classmate Ramsay. You 
would probably like to know who Mrs. J. is. I am not able to 
inform you as I have not the honor of her acquaintance. I 
only know that she is the wife of Lieut. J., a man of small 
stature who enjoys the dignity of Instructor in the Academy. 
I know him only by sight, so I cannot account for the invitation 
except on the score of genuine Virginia hospitality. It is cer- 
tainly very kind in her and I shall accept the invitation with 
great pleasure. 

I intend this summer to cultivate my taste for society, 
though I do not think I am at all deficient in that respect. If I 
could only acquire the faculty of making myself agreeable to 
others, I am sure I would enjoy it more than anything else. 
Good society is certainly the best school for the heart and the 
mind ; without it I doubt whether the mind can ever be thor- 
oughly refined, and some of its best and acutest talents may 
never be fully developed. 

You speak of commencing the Greek grammar; I would 
not advise you to undertake it. To acquire a knowledge of the 
language sufficient to be of any use to you will take a great 
deal of time which you could better employ in other studies. 
I do not wish to undervalue the classics. Obtain some knowl- 
edge of Latin by all means; it will be constantly of use to 
you, but do not undertake too many things at once. I wish 
I could have more time to read. I have to content myself with 
stray moments and my progress is slow; you will far outstrip 
me in this important part of education. 

I have just finished Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings. 
The delineation of the character of that extraordinary man is 
wonderfully complete and powerful, and the description of the 
court and impeachment, so justly celebrated, is one of the finest 
passages of the kind that I have ever met with in any author. 
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I am reading at present Bolingbroke’s letters on the Use and 
Study of History. 

You say that you stopped writing lately to see if I would 
notice your silence. Of course I noticed it but I was ashamed 
to blame you when I myself am so remiss. Your letters are 
always welcomed, pondered upon, and appreciated. 

We have had a very interesting artillery drill during the 
past week ; ours is the first “fifth class” that ever fired from the 
Siege battery. I had the management and aiming of one of the 
guns, a large 24 pounder; Meigs had charge of another. It 
was very agreeable and exciting. Today we are going down 
to the “Sea coast battery” as it is called, to examine the con- 
struction of one of the famous Armstrong guns, which has 
been cast at the West Point Foundry across the river in spite - 
of the efforts of the English to keep secret the principles of its 
construction. I should not say “cast.” It is of wrought iron, 
which is one of its peculiarities. It promises to be very effec- 
tive. They have already attained a range of from three to 
four miles without a full charge. 

How delightful it must be for you all to have Dora back 
at the Cottage once more before she becomes Mrs. W., at this 
the most beautiful season of the year too when everything is 
emblematic of the opening life. I should like to enjoy it with 
you, but as that cannot be I hope to see her at West Point 
this summer. 

How is Jennie? I have not had a message from her for a 
long time. Where will Cousin Maria spend the summer? 
Give my love to all at Cameron, and to my cousins at Chestnut 
Hill’! and Okeley. You never tell me anything about the 
Miss McGuires. [The conclusion of this letter is lost. ] 


(To BE CONTINUED) 





“ Home of Capt. Murray Mason, U. S. and C. S. N. 











The Work of the General Education Board 
in the South 


Mrs. Joun D. HAMMOND 


The existence of the General Education Board has long 
been a matter of common knowledge as well as the fact of its 
frequent and generous contributions to institutions of higher 
learning, denominational and other. But beyond this few of 
us have had any real knowledge of its methods or policies; 
and here as elsewhere ignorance has sometimes bred suspicion. 
It has been suggested that the Board had ulterior designs 
upon the educational systems of the country; so that it be- 
hooved us to keep a watch upon it even while accepting its aid. 

Perhaps the silence of the Board itself did more than any 
one thing to foster these doubts. For more than a decade it 
pursued its ends along a path shrouded, so far as the general 
public was concerned, in mystery: and portions of the public 
have sometimes wondered if the real reason for such silence 
was altogether to the credit of the Board. It did not occur to 
them that the reasons now explained, lay in the fact that the 
Board’s main work was in a new field, along untried paths; 
and that undertakings so purely experimental should not be 
advertised until time should prove their wisdom or their 
folly. That has now been done; and this general Report,* 
recently published, and covering the first twelve years of the 
Board’s activities, is to be followed by annual reports and 
supplementary pamphlets. 

The charter, included in this volume, sets forth the purpose 
of the Board as being “the promotion of education within the 
United States of America without distinction of race, sex or 
creed.” It makes the largest provision for co-operation with 
“others” to this end; requires an annual written report to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States “stating in detail 
the property, real and personal, held by the corporation, and 
the expenditure or other use or disposition of the same or the 
income thereof during the preceding year.” It also provides 








* The General Education Board, 1902-1914. Published by the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York 
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that the charter shall “be subject to alteration, amendment or 
repeal at the pleasure of the Congress of the United States.” 

Since its organization the Board has given over $10,500,000 
to colleges and universities, secular and denominational, all 
over the country; and has given $2,500,000 to medical schools. 
These sums are in addition to the gift to the University of 
Chicago of $13,500,000, and of $10,500,000 to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, both of these being personal 
gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, though made through the General 
Education Board. The Board has also given, in round num- 
bers, $700,000 to negro schools, and $160,000 to white schools 
below college grade. But these figures, large as they are, show 
but a fraction of the sums for higher education secured through 
the Board; for all these gifts have been conditioned upon the 
obtaining by the institutions to which they were offered of 
much larger sums from their own individual constituencies. 
The $3,000,000 given in the southern states has secured 
$9,000,000 from local sources; the $4,000,000 given in the 
West secured over $19,000,000 more; and $3,500,000 given in 
the eastern states was met with nearly $19,500,000 from the 
friends of the institutions aided. In no case could a college have 
been made to feel dependent upon the Board; nor has there 
been room for the suspicion, occasionally voiced, that the Board 
was seeking to “corner” education by making the schools sub- 
and privately-controlled—authority. On 
the contrary, each gift assisted the institution aided to a 
greater independence, both through increased income, and— 
a still more vital resource—through the increased local backing 
developed from the wider circle of friends who were moved 
to aid it in securing the sum offered by the Board. 

But the most original and significant work of the Board is 
covered by its smaller items of expenditure. This experi- 
mental work, undertaken at first on a small scale, and care- 
fully tried out, step by step, reveals constructive statesman- 
ship of a high order—democratic constructive statesmanship. 
For the Board’s great work has been to invigorate and enrich 
the life and thought of the common people of the South, to 
increase their resources, and to help them to open for them- 
selves the door of opportunity. It has done this, not by paup- 


servient to a central 
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erizing us with gifts carrying no responsibility therewith, but 
by assisting us, through federal and state agencies under fed- 
eral and state control, to realize our own ambitions, to master 
our own resources, to render our own service to the general 
good. 

Perhaps the most fascinating story in the book is that of 
the farm demonstration work. 

A careful survey of the public schools of the South, as the 
neediest section of the country, revealed the fact that though 
the southern states were making heroic efforts to support their 
schools, the poverty of the rural sections made adequate reve- 
nues impossible. In some of the states the average yearly in- 
come of the farmers was found to be as low as $150. In Iowa 
the average was $1,000. Plainly, the basic need was for such 
economic development as would enable the South to properly 
support its schools: and a southern man pointed the way by 
which this could be done. 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was conducting a farm-demonstration in Texas, then 
newly-invaded by the boll-weevil, to show that cotton could be 
successfully raised, despite this pest, by the use of proper 
methods. The officers of the Board, visiting this demonstra- 
tion farm, felt that similar demonstrations, for purely educative 
purposes, where no such handicap existed, would be of im- 
mense value; but the federal government held that the govern- 
ment could finance such work only when inter-state interests 
were threatened, as in the boll-weevil pest. The Board, there- 
fore, after consultation with Dr. Knapp and the Department 
of Agriculture, offered to finance farm demonstrations in non- 
infected states, the work to be controlled by the Government 
through the Department of Agriculture. 

The initial appropriation, in 1905, was $7,000. The second 
year it was $30,900, and in 1913 $252,000. In all, nearly 
$1,000,000 has been furnished the Department by the General 


Education Board for farm demonstration work, and for the 
boys’ Corn Clubs and the girls’ Canning Clubs which have 
grown out of it. This work has lately been extended, on the 
same basis, to some of the New England states, where it 
promises large success. 
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To us of the South the usefulness of this propaganda is a 
familiar story, though most of us have considered ourselves 
debtor to Uncle Sam for the benefits it has brought us. Every 
state can duplicate by scores the story of the Mississippi farmer 
who lived on “piney land” which sold for a dollar an acre, 
and “would not grow corn.” In 1908, the year the demonstra- 
tion work entered his county, he was $800 in debt, and thor- 
oughly discouraged. He took no papers and read no bulletins. 
He was induced, however, to apply demonstration methods to 
five-eighths of an acre of cotton, which yielded, to his amaze- 
ment, 500 pounds of lint cotton. The next year his whole 
farm became a demonstration, and cotton and corn brought 
him independence. The third year closed with all his debts 
i, money to his credit in bank, his sons attending the high 
school in the county town and his daughter at a girls’ college. 


1 


The extent of this economic regeneration in the South is 
eloquently told by the amounts appropriated by the states 
themselves to supplement the contributions of the General 
Board. In 1906, the second year of the work, the states added 
$2,800 to the Board’s $30,900 for farm demonstrations. Three 

ars later the Board gave $102,000, the states $33,000. The 
ext year the states’ contribution more than doubled; and this 
sum again was more than doubled in the following year. In 
1913, when the Board gave $252,000, the states gave very 
nearly half a million. Altogether, the Board has given 
$925,000, and the states $1,069,000. Surely here has been no 
pauperizing with gifts: the Board has opened the way for the 
South to develop her own economic resources ; and the South 
is responding with an energy which more than justifies the 
visdom of the Board’s methods. 

[It should be noted that the Board not only left the direction 
f this work with the federal government, but it had no voice 
in the appoantment of the agents, nor did it receive reports 
from them. These were made to the Department of Agri- 
culture. There was no attempt at power by the Board: what 
it asked was opportunity to serve. 

The farm-demonstration work practically doubles the yield 
of the land, taking it in the average: but it has also resulted in 
diversified crops, in better sanitation, more comfortable 
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houses, better cattle, barns and farming implements, more and 
better literature, and a general raising of the standards of liv- 
ing. The powerful educative influence of the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs and the Girls’ Canning Clubs, both outgrowths of the 
farm-demonstration work, is too well known to need comment. 

How has this economic development reacted on the public 
schools? Let us take the rural elementary schools first. In 
thirteen southern states the rural population ranges from 
70 to 90 per cent of the whole. The condition of the country 
schools is, therefore, the most important single factor in the 
educational situation. In North Carolina the appropriation for 
public elementary and secondary schools has quadrupled in 
the last twelve years. In South Carolina it has trebled; and 
local voluntary taxation for school purposes has doubled. 
Virginia last year gave half her entire revenue to education, 
and Alabama more than half. But more significant even than 
the great growth in state contributions to the public schools are 
the wide-spread evidences of local interest, and of local ability 
and willingness to help meet local needs. In one Virginia 
county, for example, in a section purely agricultural, the 
people have lately built and presented to the county author- 
ities three school houses for whites and four for negroes. In 
the fastnesses of the North Carolina mountains, where this 
article is written, fourteen miles from a railroad, are evidences 
of the same awakening. Quite recently the local school house 
was a log cabin with plank seats, and the school term was 
four months. The appropriation from the school fund was 
sixty dollars a year—just one dollar per pupil. Through the 
initiative of the farmers a $300 house was built, desks were 
installed, and the school term lengthened to six months. The 
county now pays $175 toward the salary of the teachers, and 
the farmers make up the balance. The county high school is 
at the railroad town fourteen miles away; but six miles over 
the mountains is the high school of a neighboring county 
where young people from this section are beginning to go. This 
high school has a dormitory for boys and one for girls; and 
parents are allowed to pay their children’s board in farm pro- 
duce. The term is nearly nine months; and the four years’ 
course includes instruction in agriculture and domestic science. 
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The state educational systems, however, are not yet fully 
organized. In some instances the State Superintendent of 
Education is a political official. In some he is ineligible for re- 
election, it being considered bad politics to allow a monopoly 
of a political reward. The county superintendency is, in many 
states, poorly organized, shifting from office-holder to office- 
holder, and so poorly paid that many of these officers give 
only part of their time to school duties, supplementing their 
incomes by other work. 

Some states, however, notably North Carolina and Miss- 
issippi, are progressing rapidly in this respect. Several of 
them, too, under wise leadership, are consolidating their country 
schools, making one central graded school with several teachers 
in place of the old scattered one-room log school houses in 
which one teacher battled as best she could with children of all 
ages and all grades of development. In the last four years one 
hundred and seventy-five of these consolidated rural schools 
have sprung up in Mississippi. In Louisiana there are only 
1,200 one-room schools left, and 300 school wagons are in 
use. The tendency in the consolidated schools is to introduce 
the teaching of domestic science, to aid in club and demonstra- 
tion work and to make the school more of a factor in com- 
munity life. 

There is thus evident throughout the South a desire to use 
part of the increasing wealth of the rural districts, so largely 
he result of the farm-demonstration work, for the betterment 
of the rural schools. The need is for an adequate leadership 
to unite and direct these unorganized efforts into an effective 
movement. And here again the General Board has offered 
assistance under conditions which preclude the possibility of 
interference on its part with the administration of educational 
affairs. It has undertaken in eleven southern states, and in 
certain states of the North and West where conditions are 
somewhat similar, to pay the salary and travelling expenses of 
a state agent for rural schools, to be selected by the State De- 
partment of Education, to hold office continuously during sat- 
isfactory work, and to be under the direction of the State 
Superintendent. At a recent conference of State Superintend- 
ents with the officers of the General Education Board it was 
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made clear that the Board had no detailed program to propose. 
Each state is to handle its rural problem in its own way, work- 
ing toward the general ends of better organization, longer 
school terms, better training and salaries for teachers, and 
increased local and state co-operation. The Board has appro- 
priated $45,000 for the first year’s salaries and travelling 
expenses of the eleven southern state agents. 

As long ago as 1905 the Board took its first steps in aiding 
the South to develop a system of high schools. Secondary 
education, from the public-school standpoint, was at that time 
in a chaotic condition. Out of 44 high schools, for instance, on 
the “approved list” of the University of Louisiana, 31 had no 
equipment for teaching chemistry, 26 none for the teaching of 
physics, and 11 had but one teacher for all the subjects of the 
entire course. Georgia’s constitution expressly forbade public 
schools for the imparting of any but elementary education; 





and South Carolina, though permitting the local establishment 
of high schools, did not recognize them as part of the state 
system. Virginia made no provision for public high schools; 
and though their establishment by school trustees was per- 
mitted in Mississippi, no provision was made for support or 
oversight by the state. In Tennessee county courts were au- 
thorized to levy taxes for county high schools, but there was 
no standard for curriculum, length of course, etc. 

In Georgia the State University endeavored to meet the 
situation by a University high school inspector, who took 
oversight of such secondary schools in the state as wished to be 
approved by the university: and leading men in other states 
were trying, in various ways, to better the situation. The 
General Education Board, in its effort to co-operate with these 
agencies for betterment, addressed itself to the State Univer- 
sities. Between 1905 and 1911 it became responsible for the 
salary and travelling expenses of a Professor of Secondary 
Education at each of eleven southern state universities. The 
universities selected the men and have entirely controlled their 
work. They have learned where high schools were needed, 
have visited such places to develop educational sentiment and 


co-operation, placed the schools when secured under adequate 
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leaders, and supervised their work under the universities’ di- 
rection. 

In consequence of the labors of these men Georgia has 
abolished her constitutional prohibition of public high schools, 
and with Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina and West 
Virginia has agreed upon a standard of qualifications required 
cf high school teachers. Florida has moved in the same direc- 
tion; and North and South Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, West 
Virginia and Virginia make state grants to high schools locally 
started. Since the appointment of these eleven Professors of 
Secondary Education 1,626 four-year high schools, and 622 
with a three-year course have been opened in the southern 
states; and in five of the states the high school enrollment is 
nearly 90,000 pupils. During the same period in eight of these 

ates over $19,000,000 have been invested in high school 
buildings. Could there be better proof that the South’s need 
vas to have its own progressive men brought to the front, and 
set free to fulfill their leadership? The wisdom of the Board 


in divining this need, and its skill in meeting it have made pos- 
sible a service to the South and the nation whose importance 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 
The Board’s work for the negroes of the southern states 
has been no less discerning and efficient. The farm demon- 
stration agents have from the first co-operated with colored 





rmers; and the Department of Agriculture has also ap- 
yinted colored agents, who, like the white agents, are paid by 
he Board. In 1910 there were 23 such colored demonstrators ; 
he next year there were 32. In 1911 it was estimated by the 
Department that 20,000 negro farmers were under instruction 
from white and colored agents: and the Department reports 
show as good results for one race as for the other. Four 
years ago over 1,000 acres in South Carolina alone were under 
demonstration by negro farmers, and the average yield of 
corn and of cotton from these acres was over double the 
average yield in the entire state. The increase in money from 
these 1,000 acres was $24,000. 

The demonstration work results among the negroes, as 
among the whites, in raising the general standards of living. 
Better buildings, cattle, and farming implements follow as a 
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matter of course. Clubs are formed, membership in which 
requires an enclosed garden in which something is kept grow- 
ing the year round; at least one hog to each member of the 
family; not less than 30 hens; a cow—two, if possible; the 
putting up of enough fruit to last the family through the 
winter ; the planting of shrubs; white-washing the house; and 
the taking of at least one agricultural paper. These clubs 
hold exhibitions, the negroes themselves furnishing the money 
for the prizes. The boys’ and girls’ clubs are also meeting 
with marked success. 

The immediate outcome of this improved economic effi- 
ciency is seen among the negroes, as among the white people, 
in improved public schools. The work of the Board in this 
field has been in close co-operation with the Jeanes Founda- 
tion; and both have worked from the first with and through 
southern people. In each of seven states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia— 
the Board pays the salary and travelling expenses of a white 
State Supervisor of Negro Rural Schools, who is appointed 
and controlled by the State Superintendent of Education. The 
Jeanes Foundation pays the salaries of colored industrial teach- 
ers for the schools of 128 counties in the South. These teach- 
ers are appointed and controlled by the county superintendents. 
They make the rounds of the colored schools in their respective 
counties, teaching cooking, sewing, kitchen gardening, and fre- 
quently carpentry, chair-caning and other arts. They form 
clubs for young and old, with the school house as the meeting- 
point and better homes as the objective. The state supervisor 
of colored rural schools and the county superintendents co- 
operate with these colored teachers and with the negroes gen- 
erally in building up the negro country schools. They secure, 
where the negroes move to help themselves, the local co-opera- 
tion of the whites. 

In Virginia alone, during the school year 1912-13, 189 
colored schools, with this inter-racial sympathy and co-opera- 
tion extended their school term one month, the negroes paying 
the entire cost. That year the Virginia school leagues raised 
among the negroes nearly $23,000; and 20 new school houses 
were built, and 15 enlarged. The next year these figures were 
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duplicated, except that the negroes gave almost $29,000 for 
school improvement. 

In a single Kentucky county in one year 13 new schools for 
negroes were built, 5 new sites secured, 7 schools refurnished, 
63 new out-buildings provided, 2 new fences and 2 new cisterns 
built, and 31 new stoves bought. More than half the cost of all 
these improvements was paid for by the negroes themselves. 
A Georgia town gave ten acres and a $1,600 building for a 
negro industrial school. The negroes at once raised $550, 
which was duplicated by the county school board, to add two 
needed rooms and to secure an additional teacher. 

Before the Jeanes Foundation was created Miss Jeanes 
gave $200,000 to the General Education Board for negro rural 
schools in the South. From the income of this sum the Board, 
between 1906 and 1912, aided 74 schools in Alabama to the 
extent of about $19,000. To this amount the negroes them- 
selves added $35,000. In 1911 the Board gave these Alabama 
schools only $1,000; but so far had the negroes advanced in 
self-help, and the whites in confidence in the wisdom of the 
work, that the negroes added over $7,500, and the county 
boards over $9,000. 

These figures show, as do those of the work in aid of white 
education, that as the people become able to bear the expense 
of their own schools the Board lessens its contributions; and 
where it aids most abundantly, its gifts are expended, not by 
the Board, but by state authorities and under state control. 
This explains our ignorance of our indebtedness to this great 
and beneficent agency for our economic and educational devel- 
opment. Where we have known of the work we have thought 
of it as done by the federal government or by our own state. 
It is time for us to understand that the splendid service ren- 
dered us by our own forward-looking men has been made 
possible only through the unobtrusive and patriotic work of 
one of the greatest constructive agencies the country has ever 
known. 
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A year ago a majority of Americans who read newspapers 
were seeking information concerning cities and countries of 
which they had hitherto scarcely known the name, to say noth- 
ing of their location, and concerning questions with regard to 
which they had not previously been ashamed to confess their 
ignorance. The capsizing of Europe in August, 1914, thus 
obliged this imperfectly informed public to discuss as the most 
common topic of conversation subjects with which it was little 
familiar. And the people generally depended for information 
and guidance on newspaper writers who, except in the metro- 
politan districts, were almost as poorly equipped for their task 
as were the readers themselves. The question uppermost in 
the mind of this public at that time was, Who has caused this 
terrible catastrophe? The answers to this question came from 
partisans of both sides of the controversy in such volume and in 
such a contradictory and confusing style that one was sure of a 
hearing if he could contribute anything that tended to clarify 
the situation and to bring light to people who suddenly found 
themselves in darkness when they desired very much to be 
able to see. 

The events of the past fifteen months have come to the 
attention of these readers of newspapers in such a kaleido- 
scopic manner that, unless exceptionally well informed, they 
are again uncertain concerning the significance of the events 
that have taken place and unable to see whither they tend. 





the war. The Teutonic 
allies may have been able a year ago to interpret the facts then 


True, they no longer ask, who be: 
J d 


known to the public in a manner that would serve to create a 


reasonable doubt concerning the responsibility for the origin 
of the trouble in the minds of American citizens who, in many 
cases, were unacquainted alike with recent European history 


and with the language of diplomacy and the etiquette of na- 


tions. But the thorough organization of the German military 
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machine and the marvelous preparation which had evidently 
been made for its operation, as seen in its impressive accom- 
plishments, when contrasted with the feverish efforts made by 
the opponents of Germany to hold as much of their ground as 
possible while they mobilized their resources for the battle, dis- 
pose of any lingering doubts in a mind not hopelessly partisan 
and fix forever the responsibility for beginning the conflict. 
The average American is, therefore, now more interested in 
knowing as much as possible of who is getting the better of the 
fight and what the ultimate results of it all are likely to be. 
This article is written in an effort to find some indication of 
the correct answers to these questions. 


This war differs from all that have preceded it in that it is 
fought in the air as well as on the water and on land. All 
of the principal nations have spent considerable money and 
effort in building machines for navigating the air for hostile 
purposes. Germany, especially, has spent large sums experi- 
menting with and constructing machines which depend for 
their lifting capacity on gases lighter than the air in which 
they float. As far as a layman is able to determine from the 
evidence that has come to hand, both these and the heavier- 
than-air machines have so far failed to justify the prophecies 
of enthusiasts, though they have probably accomplished all 
that ought reasonably to have been expected. Machines of the 
latter type in particular seem to have proved themselves to 
be invaluable for reconnoitering and as auxiliaries for artillery. 
Their work in this capacity practically eliminated the element 
of surprise from land operations. But neither these machines 
nor those of the lighter-than-air type seem to have accom- 
plished much as offensive weapons in themselves. True 
numerous bombs have been dropped at one place or another 
in the various countries at war; and several hundred persons 
have lost their lives, and property of a considerable value has 
been destroyed in consequence. But a large majority of those 
who have lost their lives have been noncombatants who were 
going peacefully about their ordinary pursuits, and much of 
the property destroyed cannot be said, except by the widest 
extension of the term, to have had a military character. If 
those who made use of these weapons for purposes of attack 
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anticipated that they would frighten and cow the inhabitants 
of the districts in which they operated they appear to have 
miscalculated. Indeed, it would seem that it ought to be clear 
to the most casual observer of the reactions of the human mind 
that deeds of this type invariably have the effect of stirring the 
feelings of those who suffer in consequence and of arousing 
greater hostility against their perpetrators. 


At first glance the submarine, the previously untried ma- 
chine for fighting at sea, would seem to have more nearly 
justified the anticipations of enthusiasts as an instrument of 
offense than either the aeroplane or the airship. But this im- 
pression is as yet not supported by facts. To be sure, 
in the early months of the conflict submarines were able to 
sink a considerable number of ships of war. Had the work 
thus begun been continued at an increasing speed the German 
naval authorities might have looked forward with some con- 
fidence to the time when the allied navy would be weakened by 
this process of attrition to such an extent that an engagement 
might be fought on something like equal terms. Instead, as 
time has gone on, the allies have become increasingly efficient 
in defending themselves from under-sea attack. The result is 
that for the past few months their loss in ships of war on this 
account has been comparatively negligible. During this time 
the allied countries have transported by water troops in un- 
precedented numbers with losses that 


were marvelously slight. 
So ineffective did the submarine prove to be as an instrument 
of legitimate warfare that the German naval authorities were 
reduced to the necessity of either giving up war on the sea 
altogether or else of sending their submarines against unde- 
fended ships.of commerce. The latter alternative was adopted. 
But even this novel and questionable method of warfare, while 
it has resulted in the destruction of many lives and of property 
aggregating a considerable value, has not as yet made a suffi- 
cient inroad on the commerce of the enemies of Germany to 
make it more than a nuisance, when we consider the extent of 
that commerce and the total cost of the war. Then too the 
submarines seems to have been unable to distinguish the ships 
of neutrals from those belonging to an enemy. In fact, by far 


the most serious accomplishment of this new style of warfare 
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is the strained diplomatic relations which it has caused between 
the Teutonic allies and neutral nations. It is possible that in 
time the submarine may become the David which is to slay the 
Goliath, Dreadnought, which is so expensive both to build and 
to maintain. But as yet that accomplishment is in the future, 
and for the present the seas are in command of the powers 
that have supremacy in the larger craft, while the under-sea 
boats seem to be almost helpless against these leviathans and 
their auxiliaries of defence. Both on the sea and in the air, 
therefore, Great Britain and her allies have so far parried the 
attacks of their enemies with remarkable success. 

On the land the Teutonic nations have made greater head- 
way. The German army, as far as its equipment, its organiza- 
tion, and its efficiency are concerned, has equalled if it has not 
surpassed the expectations of those who were best acquainted 
with its qualities. Never before in the history of the world has 
a nation put forth, proportionately to its population, such a 
stupendous military effort. Never has an army been better 
provided with instruments of offense and with other supplies 
useful for making war. For carefulness of foresight, for 
ability to look into the future with a clear eye, and for courage 
to face the vast demands of the impending conflict and to make 
preparations to meet them the Germans of 1914-1915 stand 
without a peer in the history of the nations of the past. The 
anxious efforts now being made by all of their enemies to re- 
trieve the situation by devising in the time of need the equiva- 
lents of the methods and machinery which the Germans made 
ready as a measure of preparation is sufficient evidence that as 
yet they have no peer at the present time. 

Nevertheless, after granting that few superlatives would 
be too strong to describe the superiority of the Germans over 
their enemies in the matter of making preparations for war on 
land, it seems tolerably clear that the German plan of opera- 
tions has failed and that each month that passes without the 
accomplishment of a definite decision on the field makes it less 
likely that the huge effort of the Teutonic armies will not be 
spent in vain. According to all the German authorities who 
wrote before the war, their plan of campaign in case of a 
conflict was to be first to take Paris, to overwhelm France, and 
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to dictate terms of peace before that country could be organ- 
ized for defence. After the accomplishment of these tasks time 
would be left to counter Russian opposition before the hordes 
of the Tsar could be assembled and provisioned for effective 
warfare. This was the plan of campaign adopted when the war 
began. But so far, although the accomplishments of the Ger- 
man armies have been almost superhuman in extent, they have 
failed to complete either of the tasks that were set for them. 
The French, with the assistance of the small British army that 
was available and of the remainder of the Belgians, were able 
to parry the attacks of the Germans until the full strength of 
the nation and additional reinforcements from Great Britain 
could be brought to obstruct the progress of the invaders. 
And, if little headway has as yet been made in driving the 
Germans from France, the Kaiser has less and less reason 
for hope as times goes on that he will be able to reach either 
Paris or his second objective on the western front, the French 
seaport towns. 

On the eastern front the armies of the central empires have 
met with greater success. Much Russian territory has been 
occupied, and tremendous damage has been inflicted on the 
Russian army. But from all accounts the army of the Tsar 
still maintains its organization and its fighting spirit, and there 
is no reason for assuming that ample men will not be forthcom- 
ing to fill up the ranks. Moreover, should a way be opened 
through the Dardanelles and the Black Sea it is probable that 
the Russian army of next year will be better equipped than 
that which has so valiantly faced disaster in the past summer. 
In any case, with Japan actively codperating and with other 
sources of supply developed, even though the Turks should not 
be overcome in the immediate future or should be relieved by 
a German advance through the Balkans, it is still likely that the 
Russians will continue to give a creditable account of them- 
selves. 

It is worth noting, too, that while the Teutonic armies 
have carried everything before them in the east in the past 
summer, it has been at a heavy cost. No doubt the Russians 
lost more men than their opponents, but they had more men 
to lose. The central empires will, of necessity, find it in- 
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creasingly difficult as time goes on to maintain the size of their 
armies and at the same time to leave a sufficient number of men 
at home to make ready and forward the necessary supplies. 
In spite of the apparent and real successes of the Germans on 
land, therefore,—successes that surpass the expectations of 
many persons who knew somewhat of the comparative pre- 
paredness of the European nations—every month the war lasts 
without a decision makes it more certain that the outcome must 
in the end be what the uninformed would, a year ago, have 
assumed that it would have been before this time. 





At present, however, there is little indication that the end 
is in sight, and, in the meantime the war is costing more in 
wealth, in life, and in even more priceless things, than the 
wildest imagination had conceived before August, 1914. On 
the supposition that the conflict would last for only a few 
months it was easy and logical to assume that after its con- 
clusion things would go on pretty much as before, with some 
international readjustments as to territory and diplomatic in- 
fluence and with all of the participants in the struggle bearing 
somewhat heavier burdens than previously. But the de- 
struction already wrought and that which, it would seem, must 
inevitably follow before there is any prospect of a settlement, 
make it reasonably certain that the course of social development 
n the European nations can never again return to the channel 
1 which it flowed before the war began. It is not too much to 
say that a result of this war will be a crisis which will neces- 
sarily cause almost revolutionary changes in the social fabric 

f the countries involved. There is, as yet, no way of fore- 
lling just what the character of the new régime will be. To 
limited degree the character of the new Europe which the 
war will usher in will depend on the outcome of the conflict. 
But whichever side is the ultimate victor, or even if the strug- 


o 


gle should drag out to a futile stalemate, it is difficult to see 
how life in the countries at war could ever again flow even in 
approximately the channels to which it had accustomed tiself 
before the strife began. And while it is not profitable at this 
time to speculate concerning the character of this new régime 
under which the Europeans of tomorrow must live, it is worth 
while to consider some of the factors which will make it a 
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vastly different society from that of which their fathers were 
members. 


One way of getting an intelligent conception of the probable 
effects of the present war on the European social systems is 
to consider the influence of the only struggle in modern times 
suitable to be compared with it, the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The making of peace in 1815 was followed 
by a period of economic stress. This crisis arose from two 
causes which are easy to comprehend. In the first place, the 
men who had been on the fighting line were suddenly dis- 
banded and were cast adrift to seek employment and to earn a 
livelihood in whatever manner they could. On the other hand, 
at the very time when the supply of laborers was increased in 
this way, many of the industries, organized chiefly to produce 
munitions and other supplies needed in warfare, found their 
market cut off and were obliged either to curtail their output 
or to suspend operations entirely 


The recuperation of Euro- 
pean society from this disastrous condition a century ago, how- 
ever, was rapid. New contrivances for manufacturing textiles 
and iron products and new methods of organizing capital and 
labor were just then coming into general use. The western 
European nations were just beginning to exploit their vast 
deposits of the baser metals, and new methods of transporta- 
tion and communication were shortly to enable these countries 
to diversify their industries and to distribute their products 
to the ends of the earth. In this way burdens of national debt 
which at the end of the eighteenth century seemed too heavy to 
be borne had come to be mere bagatelles by the end of the 
nineteenth. 


When we consider the probable conditions in Europe at the 
conclusion of the war now going on in the light of the experi- 
ence of the same nations a century ago, it is impossible to 
escape some striking conclusions. In the first place, in order 
to produce the munitions and other supplies needed for keep- 
ing the military and naval forces of the warring powers in 
battle array, it has been necessary to reorganize and to readjust 
the machinery of production to an unprecedented extent. This 
readjustment has had the effect of withdrawing from the fields 
of endeavor in which they were occupied in times of peace 
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many plants and laborers that were formerly engaged in other 
productive pursuits. People in neutral countries, who formerly 
were accustomed to depend on the output of these plants for 
goods, are now seeking other sources of supply. Nevertheless, 
laborers of a class that were not formerly engaged in productive 
manufacturing of this type are now being trained to operate 
the machines and to do other more skilled work in order to 
increase the supply of munitions and other goods needed for 
military purposes. It does not require much imagination to 
see that chaos must result when these plants, now engaged in 
producing supplies designed for the consumption of the army 
or the navy, suddenly find themselves without a market for 
their output at the same time the vast armies of men in the field 
are disbanded and go home to look for employment and to 
rebuild the wastes they are now so busily creating. 

The number of men who went home after Waterloo was 
small in comparison with the hosts who will lay down their 
arms after the last great Armageddon in this calamitous con- 
flict. The factories that supplied the munitions necessary to 
feed the puny guns of a century ago were almost insignificant 

regards the number of men employed and the amount of 
capital tied up in instruments of production when compared 
with the vast industrial plants which are now being worked 
overtime to turn out implements of destruction. The credit of 
the nations is being poured out with a prodigality which is 
almost beyond the imagination of statisticians of our own 
time, accustomed as they are to think in billions. These large 
facts will make it impossible for the men in the European 
armies to go home at the end of the war and take up life where 
they left it off, regardless of whether they return to reap the 
fruits of victory or to retrieve the bitter disaster of defeat. 

In truth there can be no victor in this war. Every laborer 
who, after the last shot is fired, returns to his employment— 
assuming that he will be able to find an employment to which 
he may return—will find himself burdened with many hard- 
ships which will be the direct results of the war itself. For 
one thing, he will have to pay immeasurably heavier taxes 
than he was accustomed to pay before he left for the front, if 
his country is to meet the interest on the debts contracted to 
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pay the actual expenses of the war, to say nothing of pensions 
to maimed and disabled soldiers and their dependents. It 
seems probable from present prospects that these items alone 
will require larger sums in the aggregate than the total reve- 
nues for all purposes in some of the European countries before 
the war. The laborer will have to face this burdensome pros- 
pect despite the fact that he must inevitably work, provided 
he is able to find employment, under more disadvantageous 
conditions than formerly, though even then his share in the 
product of his labor was far from being large enough to be 
satisfactory. The capitalist, perhaps to a proportionately 
larger degree than the laborer, will also be called on to contri- 
bute more largely to the national funds, and he will have ac- 
quired an entirely different point of view from that which he 
has been accustomed to hold in the past if he does not attempt 
to shift some of this increased burden to the shoulders of his 
employees. If we assume that he will rather choose to increase 
the price of his output and thus try to shift the burden to 
consumers, he will but move in a vicious circle. It is impos- 
sible for the larger proportion of the people in the nations at 
war to escape from the burdens of taxation now piling up by 
any other method than repudiation and national. bankruptcy 
and dishonor. If the nations are to go on, these burdens must 
be borne. 


Furthermore, this increased taxation must be borne by 
people who will be less able to pay it than they were before 
the war. If we assume that it will be possible to accomplish 
the task of readjusting the industrial system to a peaceful 
régime and of assimilating the men from the ranks of the 
armies so that the social machine may start in the same general 
manner in which it was running when it was disrupted last 
summer, conditions would none the less be quite different from 
those than existed then. At the new start many persons who 
were formerly able to afford luxuries would have to subsist on 
bare necessities. Even persons of the wealthier classes, though 
they might not be obliged to make so great sacrifices, would 
have to trim their sails to meet the increased taxation and the 
smaller returns from industry and to dispense with some of the 
luxuries which they formerly regarded almost as necessities. 
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The trouble is that this enforced economy, instead of helping 
the general economic situation, would rather tend to complicate 
it. A large number of persons hitherto engaged in producing 
the luxuries for which there would now be less demand would 
be left without employment and obliged either to depend on 
the community for support or else to enter into competition 
with laborers in allied industries and thus depress wages and 
tend to make wage earners less able to support themselves and 
to bear the heavy burdens of taxation. All of these conditions 
would likewise operate to lessen the demand for the neces- 
sities of life and to render less remunerative the labor of 
those engaged in producing goods of that class. Thus any 
effort to meet the cost of the war by the fallacious method of 
economizing in articles which people generally are accustomed 
to consume would result in another vicious circle and tend to 
defeat the purpose which it was intended to accomplish. 

As was intimated above, the European nations recuperated 
from the Napoleonic wars not by economizing but by more 
lavish expenditure. In a similar manner the United States 
bore without difficulty the cost of the Civil War. In each case 
the countries were on the eve of exploiting natural resources 
on a scale that had not hitherto entered into the calculations 
of politicians. No such ameliorating prospect seems to lie 
ahead of the nations now at war. They are rather utilizing 
for the purpose of destroying their resources, both hu- 
man and material, every mechanical contrivance and every 
method of organization and mobilization which the ingenuity 
of man has been able to devise for use in either war or peace. 
The success of those who are laboring at this fell task is too 
appalling to contemplate, and at present it is difficult to see how 
the situation can be retrieved. True the storehouses of nature 
are not yet exhausted and will probably hold rich treasures 
after the war ends. But these treasures were probably being 
exploited on as large a scale, if not on a larger, when the war 
began as they can possibly be exploited after its close, while 
the burdens that will have to be borne when the strife is done 
will be immeasurably larger. 

The mere work of mobilizing the credit of the nations so 
that the needed portion of national wealth may be available for 
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the expenses of the conflict taxes the capacity of the experi- 
enced and able statesmen who are undertaking to perform it. 
It is apparent from what has been said above that, at best, 
economic conditions in the countries now at war will not be 
easy of adjustment when the longed for peace arrives. These 
difficulties will be magnified if the war has been financed in a 
way that will cause the mass of the people to be the vassals of 
the capitalistic lords who have furnished the money for the 
conflict. Obviously it would not be easy to preserve the peace 
should a heavily taxed people, with their opportunities for 
earning a livelihood circumscribed, come to understand that a 
considerable part of their earnings was going to enrich a small 
class of persons who were in possession of the securities given 
by the country in its time of need. As much as we have been 
accustomed to cherish the principles which underly our con- 
ceptions of private property, it is questionable whether that 
institution would stand amid such conditions. 

Already the statesmen in some of the countries involved 
perceive the dangerous possibilities which might result. In 
Great Britain, for example, two methods are being suggested 
to lessen this danger. The effort to induce those who work for 
wages to subscribe to the loans is made both because the treas- 
ury is in need of all the available funds from whatever source 
and on the theory that the subscribers to these loans will have a 
stake in the government and will thus be interested in pre- 
serving intact the existing institutions. But it is unlikely that 
these securities will remain in the hands of the smaller sub- 
scribers long after the end of the war. The only other method 
yet proposed for preventing the financial feudalism which 
would tend to result should these securities be held by a com- 
paratively smail number of people is to tax the income of 
persons who have accumulated capital of this sort at confisca- 
tory rates. But just how it will be possible to go on with this 
process and at the same time preserve the market for the se- 
curities of the government it is difficult to understand. 

The task of Great Britain and her allies, in this respect, is 
made more difficult because of the fact that they purchase their 
supplies and, therefore, must of necessity borrow their money 
in a market in which all the chief neutral nations of the world 
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are competitors. On this very account the central empires 
temporarily have a decided factitious advantage in mobilizing 
their resources for the struggle. As long as they are self- 
contained and have practically no neutral competition either in 
selling their credit or in purchasing their supplies, their ability 
to go on with the contest depends only on the spirit, the num- 
ber, and the ingenuity of their people. It may be possible to 
overwhelm the Teutonic armies, to impose on the German 
people such hardships as to make them unwilling longer to 
continue the struggle, or to make such great inroads on the 
supply of human material that the German rulers would see the 
futility of further conflict. But as long as harvests abound 
and the Germans remain in possession of the proportion of the 
mineral resources of Europe they now hold, it is unlikely that 
they will be obliged to retire from the fight because of eco- 
nomic exhaustion. Obviously the government can go on find- 
ing credit with which to pay its own subjects for their labor 
and their goods as long as it has their confidence and the power 
to compel them to action by virtue of their acquiescence in 
the existing order. 

But it is quite probable that the coming of peace may bring 
entirely different conditions. Besides the chaotic economic dis- 
organization at home described above, the Germans will sud- 
denly find the walls now separating them from other nations 
torn down. Both their credit and their products will again be 
sold in competition with those of other nations which will 
already have adjusted themselves to the new economic level. 
Apparently the German statesmen themselves are coming to 
realize that the most hopeful way of preventing terrible con- 
fusion when this new time of trial shall come is to have avail- 
able immense indemnities collected from other nations with 
which to bolster up their national credit. This is probably the 
reasoning back of the recent intimations from Berlin that 
Germany would now be willing to make peace without recover- 
ing her colonies provided commensurate indemnities could be 
had. 

What will the men who compose the armies of Europe do 
when their rulers call the game and try to send them back to 
face these burdensome conditions? Will they be different from 
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the men who have composed similar armies in the past? Will 
the victors in the struggle go quietly back to their ruined pros- 
pects and bury both the consciousness of their power and the 
bitterness of their personal losses in the ashes of their wasted 
hopes, to the end that they may contribute what is left of their 
vitality toward raising a new generation to bear the burdens 
left by the war? Will there be no ambitious demagogues, no 
unscrupulous military leaders ready to show this hydra-headed 
military monster the extent of its power? Would a defeated 
German army, for example, go quietly back, each man to 
whatever employment his emperor might find for him, and 
begin again to make ready against the day when another 
monarch might send his children forth in another attempt to 
make his nation dominant and to enhance the power of the rul- 
ing house? Or will not the old system be in serious danger of 
breaking down under the weight of the burdens which are now 
piling up? 

These are questions which only the future can answer, but 
they are questions which the future will find it difficult to 
evade. Somehow, no doubt, society will readjust itself to the 
new conditions. Men, and perchance women, of the coming 
years will probably contrive some system, with a minimum of 
discomfort to themselves, by which this transition from the 
past to the future shall take place. At present we can be cer- 
tain of no more than that, whatever may be the solution for 
the problems which must be faced in this generation, the to- 
morrow of the coming generation, must have a radically dif- 
ferent character from the yesterday with which our past life 
has made us familiar. 
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Glimpses of Life in the Appalachian 
Highlands 


ELIZABETH Wysor KLINGBERG 


Knowledge of the living conditions of the so-called “moun- 
tain whites” is usually associated in the popular mind with the 
kind of novels written by John Fox and other novelists of his 
type. Their heroines are wonderful maidens who leave their 
highland homes and become great singers, actresses, or social 
leaders after a season or two in New York miraculously 
opened for them by any wild improbability that is convenient. 
In the work of Miss Murfree, however, one recognizes genuine 
and convincing knowledge of the real mountain people. In the 
“Stranger-People’s Country,” “The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” “Where the Battle Was Fought,” “Bush 
Whackers,” “In the Tennessee Mountains,” and others of her 
stories, one finds as rich and full a study of human nature in 
its variety and great universal qualities as if her material had 
not been limited to the primitive manners and customs, the 
relationships and traits of rustic human nature narrowed in 
its development in every possible way. Her theories of life are 
sound and wholesome but a rather sad realism soon warns us 
not to expect the complacent satisfaction of finding roses on a 
pine tree. Her casual hunter or engineer does not provide 
for the pretty mountain maid a course of study in Paris. 

O’Henry also shows in his occasional mountain stories that 
familiarity and genuine observation of the mountain people 
which our writers of romantic fiction cannot gain by a short 
stay at some summer resort on the edge of the mountain 
country. One remembers his story of the two sole survivors of 
a long feud in which the hero turns over the big iron wash pot 
in the yard, scrapes eff some of the soot, mixes it with lard, 
shines his shoes with the compound, and then packing his bag 
with “Spartan lingerie” goes to New York, after a glance at 
his empty cabin and full family burying ground, to kill the last 
representative of the enemy. The very human ending when 
the young fellow, waiting with his Colt and the “haft of his 
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hunting knife an inch below his collar,” is overcome by the 
loneliness of the great city and thankfully shakes the other 
mountaineer’s hand is a characteristic O’Henry surprise. 

The good old times always seem to have a glamor lacking in 
the present, and modern travelers in the mountains feel that 
already the gayety and humor, the country dances, “gander 
pullings,” and country amusements of Miss Murfree’s stories 
have passed away and belong to a by-gone time. Perhaps it 
is our more serious eyes which miss some of the currents that 
make life pleasant and happy to those whose tastes and ad- 
vantages are not like our own. 

Not long ago a group of city women entered into corres- 
pondence with some individual mountain women through a 
mission. They suffered a strange twinge, thinking of their 
convenient homes, when one woman replied in answer to a 
query as to what one thing she most desired in the world—the 
ladies offering tactfully to shop for her to that extent—that she 
would like a second smoothing iron in order that she could pro- 


ceed with her work without continually stopping to wait for her 


one flatiron to heat. Another family had only one coffee cup in 
the household, which was passed around the table, each taking 
a sip in turn. I suppose that in this home there could be no 
difference in taste allowed as to the proverbial “long or short 
sweetening” of the mountains 

In the less rugged sections the poorer homes are not so 
numerous and represent different degrees of thrift or squalor. 


But everywhere one sees occasionally miserable close huts 
without window glass, always perched on a steep hillside and 
in danger of sliding down into a road or ravine. In some sec- 
tions where. agriculture is almost impossible there are whole 
neighborhoods of these wretched homes. Usually a few 
farmers own the valley land between two near ridges and make 
a comparatively comfortable living, while the mountain side 
is occupied by families who have a severe struggle for exist- 
ence. 

In such a community one year, quite a mob of children 
swarmed down on both sides of the ridges to the one-room 
school at the foot, and I learned a good deal of home condi- 
tions. There was one boy in this school from one of the very 
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poorest homes who wore a remarkable pair of knitted wool 
stockings—one with round wide stripes of a certain color and 
breadth and the other totally different in both these particulars. 
If the art of knitting had been mine, I should have been glad 
to match the one or the other design, supposing that his cheer- 
ful face covered the usual boy’s emotion over such disregard of 
convention in his dress. But later I learned that my sympathy 
was misplaced and that the boy was happy to have two such 
stockings and flaunted his oddly assorted legs in pride and not 
in defiance. 

The girls in this mountain school were rather more lacking 
in spirits and enjoyment than the boys. They seemed repress- 
ed, dragged out, and tired like their mothers. Some were little 
old women, stooped and solemn. But the boys were gay, had 
a relish for the poor food, were interested in all possible ac- 
tivities, and had no discontented feelings or sensitiveness about 
their social status. Some few of them were pale and sober, 
but most of them reached school rosy and panting after vari- 
ous loops on the journey made in pursuit of rabbits or wood 
treasures in true school-boy style. Energy and liveliness were 
at a premium in these schools. 

A few of the poorest children came without luncheon which 
was not the custom of the mountain side at all. One mother 
of a large family gave as a reason that bread for more than one 
meal could not be baked at her house, and after breakfast there 
was none left for the boys’ sandwiches. I was unable to learn 
whether she was discouraged about the possibility of exceeding 
the capacity of six or eight growing lads or whether there was 
some tradition limiting the amount of bread baked at once. 
Inertia and poor health were responsible for such cases rather 
than poverty alone. It was rather an odd situation, but no one 
considered it a delicate matter—the other children would share 
their luncheons, and any arrangement made created no com- 
ment. The food served in these homes was usually poor and 
coarse and in the winter months there was no variety, black 
coffee, bread, molasses and bacon being the staples. 

In the more inaccessible mountains, very far back from the 
marts and towns, roads are often mere bridle paths and money 


rarely seen. A missionary told me of a woman, living on the 
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very backbone of the mountain system, who was offered money 
for a basket of apples and refused it, saying she had no use 
for money and did not know the value of the particular coin 
tendered. She stated in answer to questions that the few 
bushels of potatoes and corn grown on her steep acres were 
taken to the “store” for coffee and tobacco. No medium of 
exchange was needed on this mountain top. Stores were kept 
in this barren stretch of country in some mountaineer’s cabin, 
and neighbors brought their scanty products to trade for coffee 
and calico. One traveling man told me the poorest store he 
had ever seen was a large sack of dry goods kept under a bed 
and drawn out by a grape vine loop! A long journey would 
have to be made for such supplies, a troublesome descent to 
some larger cross roads store farther down the mountain side. 

As a child I knew of a group of families who did basket 
weaving. The boys and men employed themselves at this work 
during the winter months and made splendid baskets. In the 
spring long trips were taken with an assortment of them, tiny 
round or square baskets for the children, half bushel and 
bushel baskets for the farmers, and immense clothes baskets 
for the housewives. We children prized the diminutive ones, 
looked with curious eyes at the strange, shabby, silent basket 
men, and wondered about their homes in the blue peaks off in 
the distance. 

The basket weavers preferred to take bacon, flour or corn 
meal in exchange for their baskets rather than money; some- 
times the price of the basket was the filling it with some speci- 
fied commodity. Later in the early summer, they came again 
with more baskets filled with the sweet huckleberries which 
grow in profusion in the mountains. Baskets and berries were 
usually sold together, and the products given in return carried 
away on their backs. These men went barefoot with long hair 
and ragged clothing, and they must have represented the depth 
of poverty and indifference to civilization. 

A lady told me of her pioneering and teaching experiences 
in the mountains at a period about twenty years ago and of a 
round of visits she made in a neighborhood where the homes 
were rough but not wretched. She was obliged to accept every 
invitation after once beginning to go to the homes, and one day 
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some girls of whom she knew little urged her to go with them 
for the night. 

She set forth after school with some trepidation. A long 
walk straight into the woods brought them to a roughly-made 
but commodious log house. The tired teacher was put to bed 
early in the best room and had been asleep only a minute or 
two, as it seemed, when she awoke to find the farther end of 
the long room filled with a crowd of rough looking men, lan- 
terns in hand, assembled by the fireplace talking and laughing 
in loud voices. At first she was so startled that her attempt to 
call out was only a whisper, but, perceiving in the dim light 
that no one knew she was there, she lay still in dumb terror to 
study the situation a moment, when the host summoned the 
men to breakfast. On being called some hours later, she learn- 
ed that this was a boarding house for a group of miners who 
rose at three o’clock to relieve another force. They had been 
sleeping in a loft above and descended by a ladder into the 
central room to wait for breakfast. One of her difficulties in 
this neighborhood was that there was no time-piece in most of 
the homes, and the pupils started to school when the sun 
reached a certain crack on the cabin floor, or by some sixth 
sense when it was cloudy. 

In my own experience and only about five years ago, I 
found a more puzzling lack than that of a watch or clock. 
The two youngest children in a large family of a dozen mem- 
bers had no Christian names. It was impossible to enroll them 
or to adopt them into the school family. The mystery was 
explained in a visit to the mother, who convinced me, incredible 
as it may seem, that all the names she knew or liked had been 
lavished on the older children and she had been absolutely un- 
able to provide for the youngest two. There was no scrap of 
reading matter in the home, not a Bible, almanac or school 
book, and she had no opportunity of seeing outsiders from one 
year to another. Fortunately I was able to assist by means of 
a list of names in securing their rights for these two forlorn 
youngsters. 

The term mountain people brings to most minds a picture 
of a more or less level state of society, but it is a great mistake 
to generalize and to believe that all are either wretchedly poor 
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or comfortably independent. There is as much difference in 
their flocks and herds, their material wealth and general prog- 
ress, as in the various strata of a city population. They are 
alike only in certain peculiarities of outlook and development. 

I have visited a number of the better homes in several states 
and always found such visits a delightful experience. One 
never forgets the welcome at one of these big old-fashioned 
homes. Such cordiality and such an atmosphere of comfort 
and space and quiet is not to be found where there is a swollen 
stream of life rushing on. But in a retired mountain valley the 
very house is hospitable in its roominess and in the sleepy, 
drowsy spell it weaves for a weary traveler. One is taken to 
an enormous bed-room large enough for a modern flat. There 
is sleep in the big generous bed, the mountain air serving well 
as a narcotic. In the morning a simple breakfast of fried 
chicken, hot waffles, fruit, jellies, jam, honey, and coffee, all 
served in one course! 

The household possesses great stores of linen and supplies 
with rows and rows of shining jars of fruit. There are no 
longer many hand woven things, but great pride is taken in the 
well kept linen ; feather beds are preserved for elderly relatives 
at least, but the visitor from the lowlands is not required to 
sleep on one. 

The daughters of the family help the slow working ser- 
vants. Often there is only one negro servant, and she is an 
elderly privileged woman who has spent practically all her life 
in the service of the family. From being long separated from 
other colored people and much associated with the family, such 
servants are more interested in white folks than in their own 
race, though very unobtrusive. Such a faithful servant appeals 
to the girls “to make me a new white waist” for the camp meet- 
ing and is pronounced spoiled at times but always treasured. 

The front rooms of a house may have modern furniture 
where the young people have swept out heirlooms for a change, 
but, in any revolution, the kitchen seems to hold its own and 
makes an old-time picture, with its heavy iron pots and kettles 
—some very formidable in size. There is no modern tool or 
apparatus to be seen, no vessels of the lighter materials. Be- 
sides the range there is nearly always a cavernous fireplace 
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where on ironing days a long row of flat irons are heated. The 
girls take turns with the “help” in order to keep the ordinary 
work running, and all day long the irons are busy and great 
piles of snowy clothes are heaped up. The work is as beauti- 
fully done as in the careful colonial times. 

In such homes there is a zest and heartiness about all the 
household labor. The young women are able to do anything, 
and frequently hang wall paper, take up and beat heavy carpets 
during the spring cleaning fever, and move heavy furniture 
about the immense rooms entirely without men’s help. They 
have superb health, and it is not so true of them that they 
fade early in life as it is of mountain girls of a lower class who 
have less intellectual interest and more unwholesome sur- 
roundings. I have never seen anything comparable with the 
crude strength of these young women. They are of good pro- 
portions, although the carriage and bearing are not always 
what one would expect. A little gymnasium training would 
work wonders with such splendid material. 

These families rarely lose money. During the war, the 
mountain farmers did not know for a year or two that the 
price of beef had gone up, but it is said that when they did 
find it out, they never afterwards dropped to normal. The 
family is a big working force, and their labor is employed 
whenever it can be used. Yet they get everything that is 
needed. Besides living in comfort, the children go to college, 
both boys and girls; the parents and young people get out on 
trips to the coast and to the great cities and are faithful in at- 
tending the expositions particularly. They have good reading 
matter and are well informed. The boys bring home new ideas 
from college, the girls new dress and home improvements. 

Material progress and social contact gained by travel often 
bring about a queer state of border between the old and new 
ideas. A family within reach of the good roads belt may 
possibly own an automobile and be accustomed to shopping in 
the nearest city, yet will prize the deepest of feather beds, 
framed memorial wreaths, and cling to archaic table manners. 

One of the pleasantest things in the family life is that the 
young people remain very proud of their homes after their 
short flights into the world beyond the mountains. They bring 
their friends to hear them say “This is mother” with a trium- 
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phant air and pause. There is a great deal of family talk, all 
news of trifling events is written or brought home, and it is 
evident that the details of a visit or a year’s study are familiar 
to the parents. This is characteristic of an earlier and more 
leisurely day and illustrate again the well known fact that the 
mountain civilization is a retarded civilization, the mountains 
resembling a frontier which the advance of progress and change 
does not reach. The people necessarily live a life apart, and the 
conditions of an earlier era obtain long after they have gen- 
erally disappeared. 

While it would be as great an error to place all mountain 
people on the same plane as to their homes, intellectual status, 
and fitness for progress, as it would be to class together any 
large population because of geographical proximity, there are 
certain things in common, inseparable from the environment 
perhaps. A few emerge and enlarging their opportunities step 
by step, disappear among the folk in the world outside, but, as 
long as the connection with the mountains is close, the distin- 
guishing characteristics remain. 

There is the touch of the primitive, a certain unconscious- 
ness of other customs and of other conventions than their own. 
There is no feeling that they must adapt themselves to what is 
new or conform to new conditions—not that they refuse, but 
that they do not recognize the new or feel quickly the presence 
of social distinctions to which they are not accustomed. This 
is especially true of social life and usages but belongs to the 
whole mental attitude. It seems stupidity in a particular in- 
stance but accompanies an inherent sturdiness and individual- 
ity. The mountain people are not imitative, and shifting of 
any viewpoint is a matter of slow development. 

To know the mountain people one must see them at home; 
there crudeness and provincialism fall into a subordinate place, 
and heartiness and hospitality—qualities that make them a 
likable people—shine out. We see the physical vigor, the self- 
reliant mind—even in the mental torpor and ox-like heaviness 
and slowness of the lowest and most unfortunate—and also 
much else that makes these folk a distinct people among us. 
We find in their best qualities much that we should like to see 
refined and preserved in our race. 











Early Methodist Philanthropy* 
C. A. Moore 


Assistant Professor of English in Trinity College 


The title of Mr. North’s book and the auspices under which 
it appears may tend unfortunately to give the impression that 
it is primarily of sectarian interest. The history of Methodism 
in the eighteenth century has long been recognized as more than 
the history of a religious sect; the work of John Wesley and 
his followers has a large place in the development of English 
thought and social ideals. There are not wanting historians 
who declare that the Methodist movement was the most im- 
portant single fact in the course of the century. In reviewing 
the philanthropic activities of Methodism, Mr. North has 
treated that particular aspect of the movement which will al- 
ways be the most important phase for the general reader, and 
the history of which supplies a real want in the study of 
English philanthropy. 

He is to be commended for his concise and scholarly method 
of tracing and classifying the practical charities initiated by 
Wesley and liberally supported by his followers. Relying 
largely, of course, on Wesley’s Journal and Whitefield’s and 
on the work of Tyerman, but employing also a large body of 
other sources, he presents in detail the philanthropic work of 
the despised “enthusiasts,” or “Bible moths,” from the found- 
ing of the Holy Club at Oxford to the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a record of almost incredible achieve- 
ment. The practical results were due primarily to the inde- 
fatigable Wesley himself. He set a practical example of 
benevolence by contributing to charity, in a period of fifty 
years, the sum of £30,000. The organizations fostered by him, 
though supported by followers of limited means, accom- 
plished substantial results in practically all the fields of 
charity recognized in his day—alms to the poor, care of the 
sick, relief of debtors, and the erection of poor-houses, charity 

— , hospitals, and orphanages. The first 123 pages of 
[r. North’ s book are occupied with an account of these; the 
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remainder is devoted to various important documents in the 
form of twenty-four Appendices and to a Bibliography. 

It would have been well if Mr. North had enlarged the 
bounds of his treatment sufficiently to establish a clearer re- 
lation between the subject of this work and various interests of 
the age that were either closely akin to the philanthropic en- 
deavors of Methodism or else were, on the other hand, op- 
posed in such a way as to throw the particular ideals of the 
Wesleys and their followers into sharper relief. 

In the first place, it is to be emphasized that the various 
charities encouraged by Methodists were forms of philanthropy 
so common as to be stereotyped. Mr. North recognizes this 
fact, but does not make enough of it for those who are not 
already familiar with the conditions. The extensiveness of 
in the 
age of George II is, in fact, not duly appreciated by some his- 


’ 


practical charity and of the discussion of “benevolence’ 


torians of English society. One of the first signs of reaction 
from the licentiousness and general moral atrophy of George 
I’s reign is a widespread interest in humanitarianism. It not 
only affected the life of the individual and left its mark on 
sermons, but converted popular literature into a monotonous 
plea for widows, orphans, prisoners, fallen women, and all 
other conceivable objects of compassion. It was pre-emi- 


nently the age of sentimental benevolence and practical charity. 


Dr. Johnson’s Jdler for May 6, 1758, contains this comment: 
“The present age, though not likely to shine hereafter among 
the most splendid periods of history, has yet given examples 
of charity which may be very properly recommended to imita- 
tion. . . . The most apparent and pressing miseries inci- 
dent to man have now their peculiar houses of reception and 
relief; and there are few among us, raised however little 
above the danger of poverty, who may not justly claim what is 
implored by the Mahometans in their most ardent benedictions, 
the prayers of the poor.” The same tribute is to be found in 
many of the writers; evidently charity was the principal claim 
of goodness made by an era that needed to apologize for itself. 
And, as Mr. North observes in passing, the Wesleyans initiated 
practically no new forms of philanthropy. 

Their interest in prisoners will suffice as an illustration. 
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Prison reform had been agitated in popular literature at 
intervals from the early numbers of Defoe’s Review. In 1729 
Oglethorpe secured a parliamentary investigation of prisons, 
and though he failed to bring about a real reform, he stirred 
the public indignation that later bore fruit in the work of 
Howard. Popular feeling is powerfully illustrated by a pass- 
age in Thomson’s Winter (1730), and I may add that Samuel 
Wesley, Jr., contributed to the agitation a readable poem en- 
titled The Prisons Opened (1736). Long before the existence 
of the Holy Club the interest in prisoners for debt had become 
general, and donations for their relief very liberal. In their 
donations to this cause and others the Methodists were merely 
conforming to the spirit and program of their time. Insistence 
on this fact does not detract from the merits of their share in 
the work, but merely sets it in a proper historical perspective. 

If it is necessary to emphasize the resemblance between the 
practical endeavors of the early Methodists and that of their 
contemporaries, it is still more important to define some points 
of divergence in their theory. By ignoring this aspect, Mr. 
North neglects one of the chief historical possibilities of his 
subject. In order to estimate the permanent significance of 
Wesley’s philanthropy, it is imperative to consider the underly- 
ing persuasive in its relation to contemporary thought on the 
same subject. This is a matter which cannot be explained 
without at least a brief view of philanthropic theory and 
practice. 

As Mr. North recognizes, the various charitable organiza- 
tions promoted by Methodism were suggested by the earlier 
Religious Society and its off-shoots of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. To these the unprecedented charity of Anne’s reign 
owed its chief inspiration. After her death, however, the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy rapidly fell into decay, and along with 
it there went the various benevolent associations identified 
with the Church; not that all of them were actually abandoned, 
but even those that nominally continued did so in a very feeble 
manner. Partly for this reason we find in George I’s reign 
comparative neglect of institutionalized charity. When inter- 
est in the subject was renewed—towards the close of that 
reign, philanthropy was usually advocated on a new basis. 


6 
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Under the old ecclesiastical régime the argument employed had 
been confined almost exclusively to the biblical doctrine of 
reward and punishment. The self-interest encouraged by this 
doctrine of so-called charity was so evident from the un- 
qualified statement employed by many of its advocates—in- 
cluding such figures as Tillotson, Robert Nelson, and many 
popular writers—that the orthodox persuasive to good works 
was not unfairly represented by opponents as a mere bar- 
gaining with God. In opposition there gradually developed 
among the deistical thinkers of the age a science of ethics in- 
dependent of theology. Their view was popularized by Shaftes- 
bury’s Characteristics (1711), which advocated the cultivation 
of benevolence simply because it is a natural instinct of the 
moral nature, to be neglected only in defiance of a universal 
natural law. In this view, which divorces ethics from theo- 
logical dogma, the hope of reward and fear of punishment are 
discouraged as being unworthy motives to philanthropy or 
any other moral action. It was this philosophical sentimental- 
ism, rather than the earlier theological formula, which gave 
vigor to English philanthropy in the mid-century and later. 
Confined at first to “free-thinkers,” it soon prevailed with the 
so-called “Christian deists,” and was eventually accepted in 
modified form by most 


yf the orthodox, who found in this 
ethical doctrine an ally not wholly incompatible with their 
theology. The extent to which the new ethics became part and 
parcel of English thought is amply illustrated by the popular 
literature beginning with Thomson. 


To this popular “philosophical morality” Wesley was 
clearly opposed. He reanimated for his followers the mori- 
bund theological ideal to the exclusion of purely ethical theory. 
Whatever his practice, his theory derived incentive from the 
future life rather than from the present. The one individual 
who served as his direct inspiration was William Law. Law’s 
extreme piety and philanthropy were a relic of the old school, 
and established between his young friend Wesley and the 
earlier period a connection which Mr. North has unfortunately 
not even mentioned. When Wesley later came under the spell 
of Peter Béhler, the Moravian, he almost accepted a form of 
theology which, for the purpose of philanthropic stimulus, was 


— 
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still less satisfactory than the one he had inherited. Bdohler’s 
theology provided practically no theoretic basis for charity. 
The creed inherited by Wesley may have been hard and cal- 
culating, but it at least set a high value on charitable acts as a 
guarantee of future happiness. It was largely a lack of such 
provision for “good works” in Bdéhler’s scheme of salvation 
that made Wesley draw back from a full acceptance of the 
Moravian teaching. His final theology was really a compro- 
mise between the two. It is evident that for a time he was 
still uncomfortable in his anxiety to derive from his theological 
creed a satisfactory sanction of the social virtues he was active- 
ly exemplifying; but in the end he seems to have been quite 
satisfied. In this zealous championship of the old theological 
ideal without concession to the new ethics, the Methodists were 
virtually alone; the deists were proselyting large sections of 
society, the Church of England as an institution was torpid, 
and the orthodox had become philosophized. 


Under these circumstances, the Wesleyan use of Christian 
dogma as the sole basis for philanthropic teaching appears 
more isolated and distinctive than Mr. North’s final chapter— 
“The Place and Significance of Early Methodist Philanthropy” 
—would lead us to suppose. A full treatment of his topic 
would unfold Wesley’s relation to the great philosophical 
movement of his century which practicaliy initiated ethics as a 
science to be used in the service of religion and social reform, 
and for the upper classes of Europe permanently established 
the cause of humanitarianism upon a broader basis than that 
of mere theology. The study would involve a critical exami- 
nation of sentimentalism at large. Far removed as Wesley 
seems to have been from the sentimental philosophers, Shaftes- 
bury and Rousseau, temperamentally he was closely related to 
them; in one case the emotions and natural instincts were 
freely admitted into philosophy, and in the other they were 
admitted into religion. Shaftesbury, Richardson, Rousseau, 
Henry Brooke, Henry Mackenzie, John Wesley—all of them 
were in open revolt against the cold negativeness of rational- 
ism, and all were professedly zealous altruists. And so it 
happens, after all, that Wesley’s emotionalism identifies him 
more closely with the philosophical sentimentalists of his time 
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than with the earlier theologians who were in many respects 


his models. In theory, however, he preserved the old rationale 
of charity almost intact, merely enriching it in practice by the 
addition of a deeper spirituality; his philosophical contempo- 
raries substituted for it a new theory of altruism. From this 
distance of time, and in the light of the subsequent course of 
social reform, one is able to reach some fairly definite con- 
clusions with regard to the relative permanent value to be at- 
tached to the two rationales. Until such conclusions have been 
stated with fearless impartiality, one cannot say what is the 
real contribution of early Methodist philanthropy to the great 
cause of social relief and genuine social reform. 
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Grorck WASHINGTON: Farmer. Being an account of his home life and 
agricultural activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. With many il- 
lustrations. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company, 1915,— 
336 pp. $1.50 net. 


So numerous have been books about the life and activities 
of George Washington that one hardly expects to find any- 
thing new in this field. Dr. Haworth, however, has made a 
valuable study of one aspect of Washington’s private life 
which does not seem to have received the attention it deserves. 
From an extensive study of Washington’s own papers, he gives 
an interesting account of Washington’s home life on his Vir- 
ginia estate, of his attempts at improved agriculture, of his 
conduct as the master of many slaves, of his domestic rela- 
tions, and of his amusements and relaxations. There is also 
an illuminating chapter on Martha Washington, the “farmer’s 
wife.” 

Washington as a Virginia country gentleman makes a strong 
appeal to the reader. Though entirely worthy of the esteem and 
admiration of his countrymen, he displays human qualities and 
frailties that show him to have been a man among the men of 
his time—and not a figure standing apart upon a pedestal. He 
disliked slavery and was merciful to his slaves, but he seems to 
have taken no special pains to develop the mental and moral 
nature of his human property. He did not hesitate to sell 
troublesome slaves to the West Indies in exchange for rum 
molasses, wine, and other commodities. He held white in- 
dentured servants, and when they ran away, he offered rewards 
for their arrest and return. As is well known, he provided in 
his will for the emancipation of his slaves. 





The chapter on Washington’s amusements reveals him as a 
Cavalier and not as a Puritan. The theater was one of his 
fondest pleasures from youth to old age. In his earlier years 
he and his wife greatly enjoyed dancing. Card playing was 1 
frequent occurrence in his home, and he sometimes played for 
money. He enjoyed horse racing and even attended cock 
fights. Of outdoor sports he enjoyed hunting, especially with 
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a pack of hounds after deer or foxes. His home was always 
open to his friends, and “a glass of wine and a bit of mutton” 
were always ready for visitors. 

Washington died possessed of property worth about three- 
quarters of a million. Although he gained much by his mar- 
riage, his fortune at death was largely due to his own efforts, 
and Dr. Haworth says: “The conclusion is irresistible that he 
was a good business man and that he made farming pay, par- 
ticularly when he was at home.” 


A Strupent’s History of Epucation. By Frank P. Graves, Dean of 
the School of Education in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1915,—x, 453 pp. $1.25. 

That the history of education, as a subject which contrib- 

»f teachers, has been on 

trial for its life, no student of the subject will undertake to 


utes to the professional equipment 


deny. Some of the charges have been so serious that the real 
services of the subject have been honestly questioned by some 
who have been its ardent students and supporters. The con- 
viction has grown in recent years, even among those engaged 
in the professional preparation of teachers, that the history of 
educational theory and practice needed to justify itself. Its 
place in the curriculum of institutions devoted to teacher 
training has consequently been challenged by subjects of a 
character more generally accepted as utilitarian and immedi- 
ately useful as pedagogical tools. The burden of proof has 
indeed seemed against the history of education as a subject of 
functional value. 

These charges have unquestionably strengthened the cause 
of the subject, and its champions are increasing. Here the 
critics have served a useful purpose. Moreover, it is strikingly 
suggestive and interesting to observe that the history of edu- 
cation has had a career not altogether unlike that of general 
history. In an effort to find a place in the curriculum it had 
a trial also. The more remote its interests and the more ency- 
clopaedic its completeness the more worthy history was once 
esteemed, not so much for its value in interpreting present day 
conditions and tendencies as for its fascinating and alluring 
character. The results, until recently, have not been altogether 
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wholesome and safe. It was possible for a student to have a 
creditable knowledge of early life in Assyria, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, without knowing how or when his own state 
was settled or how the sheriff of his county was elected. 
Today the historical point of view is becoming more ration- 
alized. Narrowness and provincialism are decreasing and a 
keener and more lively interest in human affairs is steadily 
dev eloping. 

A similar reform has been demanded for educational his- 
tory. Here also a student might easily become an able ex- 
positor of the educational theories of Plato, Aristotle, Rab- 
elais, or Mulcaster, discuss creditably the principal features of 
ancient school systems, and still not recognize a single tend- 
ency in modern education, detect an educational fad, or ex- 
plain the manner of raising local school finances or the election 
of local school officers. Naturally, the real service of the sub- 
ject has been questioned. 

Dean Graves’s “A Student’s History of Education” shows 

commendable forward step in the writing of educational 
history. The book is not merely a condensation of his three- 
volume work on the subject, but the material contained in 
those books has here been re-written from a more natural and 
rational point of view. The book is exceptionally well propor- 
tioned, clearly written, and is everywhere marked by that 
breadth of view which characterizes the author’s other writ- 
ings. It will doubtless have an extensive circulation among 
those engaged in training teachers who see the need for a clear 

1alysis of present day theories and practices. More attention 
is given to a consideration of education in the United States 
than is usually found in histories of education ; and educational 
movements are so treated as to show their influence on educa- 
tion in this country. Moreover, more than half of the material 
of the book is devoted to the last two centuries. The chap- 
ters on The Period of Transition in American Education, De- 
velopment of Public Education in the United States, and 
Present Day Tendencies in Education are especially note- 
worthy. 

The functional aspects of the history of education are 
everywhere stressed. The author’s esteem for the classics, 
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philosophy and history has not unduly influenced him. He has 
recognized the very noticeable tendency toward the practical 
in the preparation of teachers. The natural method of pro- 
cedure is adopted throughout the book; and in the selection 
and arrangement of the material there is constant evidence of 
keen discrimination between essentials and mere details. The 
work is a notable study in educational history. The outline 
at the beginning, and the list of books for supplementary read- 
ing at the end of each chapter, add to the value of the work. 
Epcar W. Knicur. 


Tue Tin-Piate Inpustry. By Donald Earl Dunbar. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915—133 pp. $1.00 net. 


Tue CANADIAN Iron AND SteEL Inpustry. A Study in the Economic 
History of a Protected Industry. By W. J. A. Donald. Boston 


and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915,—xv, 376 pp. $2.00 net. 

Two of the most recent of the series of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx prize essays in economics deal with the effects of tariffs 
and bounties in building up home industries. Mr. Dunbar’s 
excellent little volume is a study and comparison of the tin- 
plate industry in free trade Wales and in protectionist Amer- 
ica. It thoroughly covers the whole subject of tin-plate mak- 
ing from the establishment of the industry in the United 
States down to the present time. 

The American tin-plate industry has been frequently cited 
as an illustration of the use of a protective tariff to build up an 
infant industry. It is interesting to find that Mr. Dunbar 
believes that the tin-plate industry was sure to develop in 
this country as a final branch of the steel industry. While he 
admits that the high duty of 1890 under the McKinley Act 
stimulated the growth of tin-plate making in the United 
States, he says that “protectionists must not commit the folly 
of attributing the industry entirely to the McKinley Act.” 
This law “was only an element in a confluence of causes that 
resulted in the introduction of tin-plate making into the 
United States.” The volume is also valuable for its account 
of the influence of combinations upon the price of tin-plate and 
also for the facts regarding the rehabilitation of the Welsh 
tin-plate industry under a system of free trade. 
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Mr. Donald’s volume on the Canadian iron and steel in- 
dustry is an important contribution to the general economic 
history of Canada. In the earlier chapters of the book there 
is an interesting account of the natural resources upon which 
the industry is based. Following this, Mr. Donald gives a 
detailed history of the development of the industry, paying 
especial attention to the part played by tariff and bounty legis- 
lation. He also has interesting chapters dealing with combi- 
nation in the steel business. With regard to the effect of the 
Canadian protective system, the conclusion is reached that the 
greater part of the primary industry would have grown up 
whether or not protection had been given. However, Mr. 
Donald believes that favorable tariffs did stimulate certain 
branches of the finishing industry. 

After reading both of these books, one is likely to come to 
the conclusion that natural resources and advantages will 
usually develop the corresponding industries, even in the ab- 
sence of artificial stimulation. The most that tariffs and 
bounties can do is to hurry the process—and often at a large 
cost to consumers. 


Some Love Soncs oF Perrarcu. Translated and annotated and with 
a biographical introduction by William Dudley Foulke. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1915,—244 pp. $1.15. 


This volume of modest proportions contains an introduc- 
tion in which a discussion of Petrarch’s verse forms raises the 
interesting problem of how best to render them in English. 
The decision to employ the Shakespearean sonnet, and to de- 
part somewhat from Petrarch’s rhyme scheme in the poems 
other than the sonnets, is reasonable. Italian—and especially 
the early Italian—differs so profoundly in its cadence from 
English that the effect of blind literalness in form would lend 
to the rendering an artificiality that the original, with all its 
Provencal conceits, does not have. 

The biographical portion of the Introduction is a good ex- 
ample of a rather sober presentation of the facts of a life as the 
means of introducing the man. We have no elaborate psy- 
chological portrait derived from an interpretation of Petrarch’s 
poetical works, such as Finzi has given. But the real Petrarch 
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is introduced in a substantial way. Nearly half the book is 
given to this. The reader, far away from Vaucluse and the 
age of Laura, will be grateful. It stages a background of 
reality for the outpourings of a complex soul, outpourings as 
delicate and as vague as art itself can be. 

The Love Songs, about one sixth of Petrarch’s Rime, oc- 
cupy less than a third of the book, being followed by a careful 
discussion of Laura’s identity, Petrarch’s Letter to Posterity, 
and a general index. The Love Songs are, therefore, a rather 
limited selection. The translator chooses those freest from 
elaborate allusion and Provencal conceits. A comparison with 
some of the older renderings and with Carducci’s text reveals 
here and there some very fresh and effective translation. The 
thought of the original is closely followed. At times the deli- 
cate touch of Petrarch’s words fades from the translation, but 
that is unavoidable. The general result is good. 

One misses at this moment the poems in which Petrarch, 
the Italian nationalist, speaks. Fortunately a few selections in 


the Introduction voice this side of his life, the sentiment of 


which is inseparable from his love, his religion, and his love 
for classical learning. 

ALBERT M. WEsB. 
CoNTEMPORARY FRENCH Dramatists. By Barre 


‘tt H. Clark. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 191 5 


225 pp. 

Mr. Barrett H. Clark, who has been for some time studying 
the modern drama both here and abroad and who has already 
written several helpful and timely works on the subject, has 
recently published a new book under the title “Contemporary 
French Dramatists.” Since in this country interest in the 
drama is rapidly growing and even the general public is be- 
ginning to realize the immense influence of the stage, Mr. 
Clark’s latest book, with its very clear presentation of what he 
considers best in French drama of today, will no doubt serve 
a valuable purpose and find many readers. Enough is told 
about the authors discussed to interest the reader in them per- 
sonally, and then their plays are taken up chronologically. 
Criticism of both authors and plays strikes one as being intelli- 
gent and original, but probably the best thing about the book is 
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the happy selection of excellently translated scenes from many 
of the most important plays under consideration. These scenes 
justify the assertion of Mr. Clark that the main charm and 
value of these plays lie in their accurate and sympathetic treat- 
ment of French life, chiefly Parisian, in its many phases. Some 
of the scenes cited are real gems in their way. The authors 
chosen to represent this phase of literary activity in France 
are Curel, Brieux, Hervieu, Lemaitre, Lavedan, Donnay, Por- 
to-Riche, Rostand, Bataille, Bernstein, Capus, Flers, and Cail- 
lavet. The book opens with a discussion of the Theatre Libre 
and ends with a valuable bibliography of the contemporary 
French drama. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


THE PoLITicAL AND SECTIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE PuBiic Lanps, 1828- 
1842. By Raynor G. Wellington. The Riverside Press, 1914,— 
pp. 131. 

The disposal of the public domain has been one of the de- 
termining factors in the expansion of the American people. 
However, the political phases of the question are not always 
made sufficiently clear in our standard histories. This is not- 
ably true with regard to the era commonly known as the Jack- 
sonian Democracy. Problems arising from states rights, the 
tariff, the abolition movement, and public finance during the 
administrations of Jackson and Van Buren have been well ex- 
ploited; not so the issue on which the growth of the West 
mainly depended, the sale of public lands. Hence Professor 
Wellington’s monograph has a distinctive value. His theme 
is the rivalry of sectional interests ; the desire of the South for 
a low tariff, which was in its nature hostile to a diminution in 
the revenue from public lands or a distribution of that revenue 
among the states; the devotion of New England to protection 
and the checking of western migration caused by cheap lands; 
and the demand of the West for a more liberal land policy. 
Here was the basis of bargaining, the trend of which is worked 
out in great detail. Of especial value is the account of the 
combination of western interests and the South in 1842, which 
under Tyler’s leadership almost shattered the cause of prutec- 
tion and the Whig party. Every careful reader will hope that 
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the author will continue his investigations into the more recent 
periods of public land politics. 
WituraM K. Boyp. 


Tue CanapIAN CoMMONWEALTH. By Agnes C. Laut. Indianapolis: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915—343 pp. $1.50 net. 

The interest of the American people in Canada has per- 
ceptibly increased in recent years. This is largely due to the 
great American emigration to the vast agricultural provinces of 
western and northwestern Canada. The potential resources 
of our northern neighbor are just beginning to be appreciated. 
So it is fitting that the second volume in the Problems of the 
Nations series, under the editorship of Dr. Paul A. Haworth, 
should be given to an interpretation of the people of Canada. 
The author is Agnes C. Laut, who is known for many books 
and articles about Canadian history and wilderness life. She 
discusses in a popular way the character, ideals and temper of 
the people of Canada, their economic and political problems, 
their development in the past, and their opportunities in the 
future. The author presents her facts vividly and in a way to 
arouse the keen interest of her readers. Optimism is the domi- 
nant note. The work is an interesting popular contribution 
to our knowledge of the Canadian commonwealth. 


GortHe’s Lire-Porm. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Pub- 

lishing Company, 1915,—601 p; 

A sympathetic and yet scholarly life of Goethe in English 
for the general reader would be welcomed and would fill at 
once a wide field of usefulness. The many German biogra- 
phies of the great poet are either inaccessible to most readers 
here or are not well suited to their needs. For instance, Her- 
mann Grimm’s most interestin 





g volume on Goethe, though a 
valuable book, is incomplete as a life and very unsatisfying 
both because of its incompleteness and its one-sided views of 
interpretation. To attempt a full discussion of the whole of 
Goethe’s life and work, however, demands even of a scholar 
great courage, and those best qualified to do the work naturally 
hesitate to undertake it. But Mr. Denton J. Snider, the author 
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of numerous books, among them being “A System of Psy- 
chology” in sixteen volumes, has essayed recently to reveal to 
us the personality of the greatest of German authors. In his 
book he gives most of the well known facts about Goethe’s life 
and works and does so in a readable manner, though at times 
his efforts at familiarity with the great man become offensive. 
The volume cannot be said to contain anything original con- 
cerning either Goethe or his works. Certainly one who knows 
the great writer well cannot accept some of Mr. Snider’s in- 
terpretations, for instance, his application of the great song 
of the fates from “Iphigenie.” Still the book is a fairly com- 
plete life of the poet in a popular vein and deserves to be read. 
It ought to increase in our country the interest in the poet and 
thus render a good service. 
W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


RaLtpH Watpo Emerson. By O. W. Firkins. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—379 pp. $1.75 net. 

In preparing this new biography of Emerson Professor 
Firkins has enjoyed the advantage of using the vast amount 
of biographical and critical material made available by the pub- 
lication of the ten volumes of Emerson’s Journals. A free use 
of this new material gives vividness and individuality to the 
re-telling of the story of Emerson’s life. 

The appearance of Mr. Firkins’ work opens up the question 
of the Concord philosopher’s significance to the present gen- 
eration. How many Americans read Emerson today? Is his 
influence upon the world’s thought growing or waning? Pro- 
fessor Firkins says that while Emerson’s fame arrived punc- 
tually, his influence has been prorogued. There was “an un- 
readiness on the world’s part for the reception of his ideas, 
which the last fifty years seem rather to have increased than 
abated.” He is a prophet “at the same time honored and for- 
saken.” However, the biographer contends that Emerson’s 
day is not over, that he is the prophet of a new age yet to come. 
“Humanity must receive a new and profound charge of the re- 
ligious spirit before its real pupilage to the waiting master can 
begin.” 
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In the latter part of the volume Professor Firkins makes a 
new appraisal of Emerson’s work as a prose writer, as a poet, 
and as a philosopher. Throughout, this biography is one of 
unusual interest and distinction. A picture of French’s statue 
of Emerson is used as a frontispiece. 


THe DreLtomMacy oF THE War or 1914. The Beginnings of the War. 
By Ellery C. Stowell. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915,—xxi, 728 pp. 

The numerous collections of official documents issued by 
the belligerent governments and dealing with the diplomatic 
negotiations preceding the present European War are enough 
to bewilder and confuse the reader who wishes to form a just 
opinion as to who should bear the immediate responsibility for 
the war. There has been need of a careful analysis and com- 
parison of these collections of state papers. Professor Stowell 
of Columbia University has endeavored to meet this need with 
respect to all the official papers thus far published. The papers 
have been taken apart, re-arranged, and presented in the form 
of a chronological narrative. So far as possible, literal or con- 
densed extracts have been used. This method brings order 
and clarity out of a bewildering tangle of contradictions and 
cross-purposes. 

The author does not lose sight of the fact that documents 
do not reveal the whole truth. A confidential messenger or the 
telephone may be used in the most secret and delicate negotia- 
tions. The personality of the negotiators plays its part. There- 
fore attention is drawn to the salient traits of the important 
personages who were engaged in the negotiations. However, 
making all necessary allowances, high importance must be at- 
tached to the light thrown by the public documents of the bel- 
ligerents upon the circumstances immediately leading to the 
war. 

Professor Stowell’s work opens with a chapter containing 
a preliminary review of European history. Here he gives an 
account of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, of the 
circumstances as to Belgian neutrality, and, briefly, of the vari- 
ous occasions of contention or clash between the European 
powers which logically lead up to the struggle of 1914. The 
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following ten chapters are devoted to the story of the diplo- 
matic struggle that preceded the resort to arms as revealed by 
the analysis of the official documents. Chapter twelve con- 
tains a series of questions and answers designed to give in con- 
venient form the conclusions Professor Stowell has reached 
as to many of the questions which have been asked concerning 
the responsibility for the war. There are also a number of 
significant questions without answers. In the latter chapters 
of the book are reprints of a large number of documents se- 
lected to throw light on the underlying causes of the war. The 
work closes with a chronology which conveys at a glance the 
number, importance, and interrelation of the events occurring 
simultaneously at the different capitals. 

In the main Professor Stowell’s results are favorable to 
the Allies. However, Germany’s conduct does not in all re- 
spects accord with the theory that she desired war. With 
regard to Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy, the author says: “On 
the whole, I believe, unsuccessful as the event proved, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s diplomacy, as portrayed by the British White 
Papers, will stand forth as one of England’s glories and as a 
pattern for generations to come.” 

This volume deserves wide attention for the ability and 
spirit of impartiality with which it has been prepared. It 
justifies the sentence on the title page: “Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.” The author plans two other 
volumes, one on diplomacy during the war, and one on the 
negotiations that bring the war to a close. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The Houghton Mifflin Company have published a volume 
of the “Essays and Speeches” of Charles G. Dawes. These 
papers, prepared for various occasions, deal with the trust 
problem, the Sherman anti-trust law, corporation reform, 
banking laws, the Federal Reserve system, railroad rates, the 
initiative and referendum, and other public questions upon 
which Mr. Dawes has expressed himself between 1891 and 
1915. Mr. Dawes’ service as Comptroller of the Currency, 
and as financier and bank president since 1902, has given him 
a valuable basis in experience for his able papers. The volume 
opens with a tribute to Rufus Fearing Dawes, whose life was 
prematurely ended by drowning. An address is also included 
by General Rufus R. Dawes, father of Charles G. Dawes. The 
book contains portraits of General Rufus R. Dawes, Charles 
G. Dawes, and Rufus Fearing Dawes. While of much value 
for its discussion of public questions, it also has the character 
of a family memorial. 


The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission has issued its Fifth 
Annual Report for the year 1914. The five-year period for 
which the Commission was established came to an end on De- 
cember 31, 1914, and the unfinished work on hand was as- 
sumed by the International Health Commission, an organiza- 
tion created by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1913 for health 
work throughout the world. During its period of existence the 
Rockefeller Commission has worked in co-operation with the 
Departments of Health in eleven Southern States. The total 
number of persons examined in the campaign against the hook- 
worm disease was 1,273,345, and the total number of persons 
treated was 694,494. In the five years the Commission has 
expended in this work $798,000. The Commission has also 
achieved important results in the way of public education along 
sanitary lines and in improving the general sanitary condition 
of rural localities in the South. Another important result of 
the Commission’s work has been the increase of state and 
county appropriations for Departments of Health throughout 
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the South. The report is provided with statistical tables and 
numerous charts and illustrations, illustrative of the work that 
has been accomplished. 


Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Director of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, is editing for publication the 
official letter books of William C. C. Claiborne as Governor of 
Mississippi Territory, as Commissioner of the United States to 
receive the Province of Louisiana from the French Govern- 
men, as Governor-General of the Province of Louisiana, as 
Governor of the Territory of Orleans, and as Governor of the 
State of Louisiana,—covering the important period of the na- 
tion’s growth from 1801 to 1816. A large part of this Missis- 
sippi collection is not duplicated anywhere and has never been 
used for historical purposes. The Claiborne letters throw new 
light on many leading events in the history of the United States 
in its formative period. It is proposed to publish these letter 
books of Governor Claiborne in six octavo volumes, bound in 
polished buckram and printed on high grade paper. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Dr. Rowland at Jackson, Miss., at $5.00 
per volume when delivered. 


Oxford University has recently published a notable roll of 
Oxford men who are serving in the armed forces of England 
and the Allies in the present European war. The names are 
grouped by colleges. Names of members of the University who 
have lost their lives in the service are printed in heavy type, and 
names of those reported as missing are in italics. A consolidated 
alphabetical index is also provided. This book affords con- 
vincing evidence that Oxford men are bearing their full part 
in the great struggle now going on. There are some names of 
professorial soldiers, but the largest number of names is of 
graduates and undergraduates who have broken off their civil- 
ian career under the necessity of national peril and have come 
forward as soldiers in answer to the appeal of the government. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York City. 70 cents. 
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George W. Jacobs and Company (Philadelphia) have pub- 
lished in the American Crisis series a biography of Ulysses S. 
Grant by Franklin Spencer Edmonds. This book will be re- 
viewed in a later number of the Quartrerty. By mail, $1.37. 


Princeton University has recently received from Mr. Pliny 
Fisk of the class of 1881 a gift of one of the best libraries in 
the field of American corporation and government finance in 
the United States. This library has been in process of collec- 
tion since 1880. It contains 5,000 books, 13,000 pamphlets, 
39,000 bond and stock circulars, and newspaper clippings 
mounted on some 70,000 separate sheets. 


The Survey Associates, Inc., (New York City) have re- 
cently published a volume by Georgia G. Ralph, Statistical 
Secretary, Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. The subject is “Elements of Record Keeping for Child- 
Helping Organizations.” The book is intended to aid many 
types of child-helping agencies, such as orphanages, foundling 
asylums, rescue homes, reformatories, institutions for defec- 
tives, juvenile courts, and humane societies. The author aims 
to point out the bearing which record keeping has upon the 
work of all agencies which care for children and to acquaint 
managers and workers with the record forms and filing devices 
which have in practice proved most helpful. The volume is 
furnished with an abundance of illustrative material. 


The trustees of the John F. Slater Fund have published a 
pamphlet, containing a “Sketch of Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good,” by Rev. G. B. Winton, D.D. Dr. Haygood was Gen- 
eral Agent of the John F. Slater Fund from 1882 until he 
accepted the office of Bishop in 1890. One of his best known 
books was “Our Brother in Black” in which he took an ad- 
vanced position with reference to the training and welfare of 
the negro. The pamphlet contains extracts from this book 
and also from others of Bishop Haygood’s speeches and ser- 
mons. 








